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to speak to the churches for the institution which serves 
their interests and for the men whom they have appointed to 
do their work. The Association is, for certain definite func- 
tions, an extension of the churches; and ministers who feel 
keenly the need of support and encouragement from their 
congregations ought to have a similar feeling toward the 
Association, and to practise with all earnestness and sincerity 
the virtue of loyalty of which they make so much in their own 
relations with their people. A religious body, as the word 
implies, has many members; and they all do their work most 
perfectly when they are concerned, not only for themselves, 
but for the welfare of the body of which they are a part. Let 
every church next Sunday morning see to it that a collection 
is taken and a committee appointed to canvass the parish. 
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THERE have been many comments on the Smith bequest 
of $450,000 to Harvard University. Many have been moved 
to say that this was not clean money because Mr. George 
Smith, who bequeathed it, was not held in good repute in St. 
Louis. But the facts as given by James S. Garland, Esq., 
who had every opportunity of knowing them, entirely relieves 
this bequest of all shade of obloquy. This George Smith 
was the adopted son of Mr. James Smith, a well-known and 
reputable merchant of St. Louis. He, together with his 
brother, W. H. Smith, and their brother-in-law, John Caven- 
der, formed a copartnership under the name Smith Bros. & 
Co. Later another firm took the title Partridge & Co. 
These were well-known Unitarians. At his death Mr. James 
Smith left his property to his widow and to Dr. Eliot. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Garland, Dr. Eliot treated his share as a trust, 
and made it a part of the endowment of Washington Uni- 
versity. But from the estate of the widow of Mr. James 
Smith the adopted son received a fortune which at his death 
has been left to Harvard University. It, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as unclean money. In turning it overto the 
college for the benefit of future generations, George Smith, 
lately deceased, has redeemed it from any evil associations 
which may have been attached to if during its passage from 
the hands of the honorable merchant of St. Louis to Harvard 
University. 
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By the death of Rev. De Witt Talmage, D.D., there passes 
from the ecclesiastical life of America a notable figure. He 
was the type and personification of popularity and success in 
the pulpit. He wasa master of all the rhetorical arts by 
which hearers are attracted, and of all the devices by which 
co-operation of the press is secured. His sermons were elec- 
trotyped and furnished so cheaply that they were used by 
hundreds of papers, and carried his message to every family 
in the country. No American preacher ever had such pop- 
ularity, probably no dozen of them together ever had so many 
readers. Wherever he went, in Europe or in Asia, he had 
access apparently to all ranks of society, from the czar of 
Russia downward. For many years to come they who would 
be popular and successful must study his methods. 
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CONSERVATISM, when it becomes ossified and therefore a 
hindrance to better things, is not confined to Orthodoxy or 
to the old hunker in politics. THe conservatives are never 
destructive. When they get too set in their ways, they just 
stand in the way, and make those who are moving on to 
better things stumble over them. Among them you may find 
liberals who insist upon the old-fashioned notions that the 
Old and New Testaments are the result of forgery and fraud ; 
evolutionists who hold to the plenary inspiration of Herbert 
Spencer and Prof. Huxley; Transcendentalists who think the 
book of prophecy closed when Emerson died; and Unita- 
rians who never expect to hear the truth in an orthodox 
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church. Some of the most intolerant conservatives of the 
twentieth century are those who about the middle of the 
nineteenth century fought the good fight against tyranny in 
the State and error in the Church, and have never changed 
their opinions since. The generation of those who seldom 
changed their garments and never cut their hair has for the 
most part passed away. Their successors are more like 
other people in their social habits; but they are no less cer- 
tain that they are always right, and that there can be no 
peace or progress outside of the beliefs which to them repre- 
sent absolute truth and eternal justice. 


Justice, Charity, and Something Else. 


Jane Addams has published a volume, through the Mac- 
millan Company, which contains the results of a rare expe- 
rience. The book is worth reading throughout, although we 
are conscious that the author sits at the centre of her work, 
thinking and acting out through concentric circles, and that 
her evidence is less important as the circles widen. Her 
own work is in the social settlements. There she is an au- 
thority of the first rank. As her thought reaches out through 
other relations, such as industrial conditions, educational 
methods, and political reform, we feel that it is less conclu- 
sive just in proportion as she gets away from her real work 
and every-day experience. 

But here, where she lives and works among men and women 
who are struggling to make the ends meet, whose toil is a daily 
grind, and whose lives are squalid and unlovely, she is behind 
the scenes where the primitive passions and instincts have 
influence and power. She is able to explain, as few others 
have been, the strange power of the ward boss, and how he 
gets it. Her experience throws light upon the influence of the 
Tammany society, unbroken through generations. In such 
matters she can instruct statesmen, and show the politicians 
why they have failed, and how they must work and plan if 
they would succeed. But it is in that kind of work which 
brings the well-to-do classes into relations with those who 
are ill-to-do that her counsel is most enlightening. There 
never was a time in America when rich men and women, 
whether those of settled traditions and inherited wealth or 
those who have come suddenly into prosperity, were so con- 
scious of their dependence upon their fellow-men, and so 
desirous as now to ameliorate the evils and reduce the mis- 
fortunes which cause so much unmerited suffering. But how 
to do it? We have tried every method, from that of unlim- 
ited giving from those above to those below, to the other ex- 
treme of scientific charity. We have learned through long, 
sad experience that most of that which is given does not pro- 
duce for the recipient the advantage that the giver desired, 
that most of the efforts of the charitable fail to bring out 
any return of gratitude, and that scientific charity has the 
defects of other things labelled with that adjective. It is not 
scientific, and, trying to be so, fails to be charity. 

Miss Addams shows by her experience with those who fight 
daily for the bare necessities of life that, excepting for those 
who are helpless on account of infancy, illness, or old age, and 
even for them in the last resort, there is no permanent charity 
that will avail which does not raise the whole level of life, 
of work, and of the rewards of work to the plane of justice 
between man and man. _ Society begins to see this, and 
slowly we are working toward ideals of social justice. But 
the kingdom of righteousness and peace comes slowly; and, 
as of old, men complain because it does not come at once. 

Where justice is, charity is little needed. But, while justice 
is coming and charity halts, what may we do? It begins to 
appear that the greatest discovery with which to begin our 
new century is that old-fashioned society somehow shook 
itself together on the neighborhood plan, and that it was 
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best organized when there were no helpless poor, because from 
highest to lowest, as in an old New England town, there was 
full acquaintance, respect where it was deserved, affection 
without regard to rank, and mutual helpfulness when help 
was needed. The best spirit which can be invoked is not 
the scientific, not the charitable, not even that of friendship, 
but something known of old as “‘neighborliness.” Let no 
man or woman be flattered with the hope that any good can 
be done by those: who reach down to those beneath them, 
with a conscious shrinking from anything like neighborly 
contact. There is no hatred in society more virulent to-day 
than that which is the reaction from the well-meant endeavors 
of aristocratic philosophers with cold hearts, who under- 
take to administer charity in any form, whether scientific 
or otherwise. The amazing popularity of President Roose- 
velt, among those who are rough in their manners and 
unrefined in their thoughts, comes from the perception on 
their part that his comradeship is unaffected, and that he likes 
them personally as much as he professes to like them, The 
man who pretends to like the masses, and does not, is a 
demagogue. The people read him like a open book, al- 
though they use him for their own purposes, and cheer him so 
long as he keeps his promises to give them bread and circuses 
if they will grind his axes... The men and women who reach 
the people needing help are those who contrive to share the 
feeling which induces neighbors to help each other when help 
is needed, and to share with each other because they 
recognize the bonds of neighborly fellowship. 


Lapses of Conscience. 


There are little byways and obscure nooks of human nature 
into which conscience does not seem to enter. Some excel- 
lent people, according to the worldly estimate, keep some 
small corner of themselves for unpleasant emergencies, 
where they may do things for which they feel they will never 
be called to the bar of conscience, because the things are 
trifling and unimportant. This reserved nook, where the 
stern monitor is not privileged to come, is like a convenient 
postern gate or sliding panel in an old romance: it helps us 
out of tight places. We feel that the thing, although not 
exactly right, is to be judged leniently. 

Good people will tell you that you cannot get on through 
life without telling an occasional lie,— a small white one, per- 
haps. Society seems to demand it; and, when you consider 
the case soberly, you are forced to acknowledge its truth. 
You hope, however, that the blame may be laid on that vast 
impersonality we call the world rather than upon the indi- 
vidual whose whole nature loves truth and abhors falsehood, 
while still forced into an occasional transgression. ‘This 
mode of reasoning is specious; but the offence, we feel, is tri- 
fling. We hope it may be forgiven, owing to the artificiality 
and insincerity of the world of men and women as at present 
constituted. ' 

There are other lapses which people excuse on the ground 
that laws are unjust and oppressive, and the decrees of our 
masters and governors very imperfect and faulty. The little 
matter of smuggling hardly seems to burden many con- 
sciences of people who practise it, if they can conveniently, 
without being found out. They lay the blame on the gov- 
ernment. They say, iflaw bears so hard upon human nature, 
reason revolts; there is no sin in evading it. There are 
people, who would not ordinarily take a pin which does not 
belong to them,— who will get the better of the customs offi- 
cers if they can; and the act is regarded as meritorious rather 
than otherwise. They boast of it as something to be com- 
mended, and their friends laugh and applaud. 

Many of us say insincere things we are not half as sorry 
for as we ought to be. These falsely pleasant little words 
slip smoothly off the end of thetongue. We excuse them on 
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the ground of general complacency and agreeableness. We 
feel that the wheels of life ought to be oiled in some manner 
to prevent a dismal creak, and a more or less false compla- 
cency is the lubricating oil we are apt to use. We speak 
with a certain rancor of the rather brusque, upright, down- 
right people who pride themselves on their disagreeable and 
truthful manners, who never take pains to smooth the rough 
edges of contact ; and the smoothing, we know, is not always 
done with the plane of truth. 

Life goes on by a series of little adjustments and adapta- 
tions, and we are pleased to learn that the equilibrium of 
the solar system is maintained in much the same way. It 
seems an excuse for sometimes going aside a trifle from the 
rigid right line that might bring great discomfort, if not 
disaster, on our associates. We must remémber the law of 
love which ought never to be in conflict with truth, but may 
find a way of leading to a higher truth than we have 
commonly discerned. 

We would not justify the smaller lapse of conscience, the 
least touch of insincerity or prevarication. We only regret 
the ease with which they are committed, and the existence of 
those little mental nooks or corners where conscience does 
not operate as it should. Its obtuseness is strikingly manifest 
in the bird question, one of the saddest displays of flying 
directly in the face of all that is just and humane. It would 
have seemed, a score of years ago, that to present the 
question fairly in all its aspects, why birds, our native 
warblers especially, should be cherished and protected by 
the community instead of ruthlessly slaughtered by the 
thousand to form an ornament to woman’s headgear would 
appeal to all right-thinking people, all tender consciences; 
and the nefarious practice would cease. But now we see how 
rooted is human vanity, and how difficult it is to rouse a 
common sentiment of justice on a point so vital as this. 
Laws have been promulgated in several States, imposing 
penalties for the slaughter of birds; and still the slaughter 
goes on. Numberless articles have appeared in the news- 
papers, revealing-the crass stupidity, not to say wickedness, 
from an economic point of view, of those who exterminate 
the feathered tribes, the friends and helpers of the farmer. 
Appeals have been made to sentiment, to the gratitude we 
owe the little songsters who enliven field and orchard, and 
give us charming free concerts, our dear companions and 
friends of the ’countryside; but all in vain. The ruthless 
purveyors of fashion still make a bid for the finest feathers 
of these little darlings of the spring. Whole species are 
swept out of existence. The greed for a single tuft of 
feathers from each bird has destroyed or is fast destroying 
the egret. The beautiful white tern practically disappeared 
from our coast some time ago. Other varieties are sharing 
the same fate. 

The crops may be destroyed by worms and other vermin ; 
but still the little warblers, the varieties that clear the land 
A few 
years ago it seemed as if the efforts of societies for bird 
protection, the efforts of agriculturists, the appeals made by 
bird-lovers, added to more or less stringent laws, had done 
something to check the slaughter of the innocents; but of 
late fashion seems again to have decreed that whole birds 
and breasts of birds shall be placed upon hats, and gradually 
the abuse is creeping back. How sad it is that this special 
nook of human character in, presumably, the most tender- 
hearted and sympathetic portion of the race should, in nu- 
merous Cases, be devoid of all conscience toward this wicked 
practice. It may seem harsh to say that it is a crime to 
wear the dead body of a bird upon a hat or bonnet, but 
it can hardly be considered otherwise when we recall the 
newly born sentiment of humanity toward all God’s creat- 
ures, There is a great work for not only individuals, but 
whole communities, to do toward vitalizing conscience, to 
make it effective in all parts of character. 
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International Education. 


This is a day of far-reaching purposes. Cecil Rhodes 
went a stadium beyond those who fight for freedom: he was 
himself free. Not content to assert a right to think, he used 
his right to think for the world. Standing at the forefront 
of nationalism, he foresaw and planned internationalism. 
Yet he did not make the mistake, which others have made, 
of supposing the fellowship of humanity will consist in po- 
litical unity or even in federated States. Of the school the 
Church and the State, to him the most important seemed to 
be the school. The Church controlled evolution during the 
eighteenth century; the politics, during the nineteenth; to 
the twentieth belongs the school. In more than one way 
education is now coming to the front. The reorganization 
of the township and the city is going on around the school 
as centre. The teacher is to be not only the instructor of 
children, but the head-master of the people. The school- 
house will elbow out the saloon and all other social rivals. 
On this town-basis America has for some time been build- 
ing State systems, capped by State universities. Mr, Car- 
negie grasped the idea of federating these State institutions 
by a national university at Washington. Now comes the 
plan of Cecil Rhodes, reaching still farther, even to the cre- 
ation of international education, Anglo-American schools. 
By this means, Mr. Rhodes would create race unity, based 
on knowledge; and a fellowship of knowledge rather than 
political treaties or federations. He initiates an Anglo- 
Saxon unity. 

It was not for Africa alone that Mr. Rhodes was planning, 
nor even for English imperialism and a unity of Great Brit- 
ain with her colonies. ‘“ What an awful thought it is,” he 
says, “that, if even now we could arrange with the present 
members of the United States Congress and the English 
House of Commons, the peace of the world would be secured 
for all eternity! We could hold a federal Parliament, five 
years in Washington and five in London. The American 
has been taught the lesson of home rule and of the success 
of leaving the management of the local pump to the parish 
beadle. He does not burden his House of Commons with 
the responsibility of cleansing the parish drains. The pres- 
ent position of the English House is ridiculous. You might 
as well expect Napoleon to have found time to have per- 
sonally counted his dirty linen before he sent it to the 
wash, and to have recounted it upon its return.” It is clear 
that Mr. Rhodes believed that the.making of the world in- 
dustrially, commercially, and fraternally depended upon An- 
glo-Saxon co-operation. 

Equally bold and equally far-reaching is the basis of the 
scholarships which he suggests. He would, in the first 
place, aim, as all educational systems have aimed, at literary 
and scholastic attainments. Secondly, he would consider 
fondness fot manly and outdoor sport, such as the Greeks 
made a fundamental part of education but which so far are 
outside attachments to our system. In the third place, Mr. 
Rhodes specifies “ qualities of manhood, such as truth, cour- 
age, devotion to duty, sympathy for and protection of the 
weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and fellowship.” Finally, 
Mr. Rhodes places a premium on the exhibition “ during 
school-days of moral force of character and instincts to lead 
and take interest in his schoolmates’; for these latter attri- 
butes will likely, in later life, guide him to esteem the per 
formance of public duties as his highest aim. These are 
not exactly the words of Mr. Rhodes, but are a just sum- 
mary of what he proposes. Imagine a university training, 
universal throughout all Anglo.Saxon countries, on such a 
basis. We have been saying that education should be in- 
fused with an ethical spirit. We have regretted that Amer- 
ican education trains intellectual power rather than moral 
will. Nowhere as yet have our schools incorporated moral 
and intellectual and physical training as a unified purpose. 
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There are premiums for Latin and for science; there are 
diplomas for mathematics and scholarships for attainment in 
history, but none for nobility. Mr. Rhodes has grasped 
the situation and proposed a solution. Manhood must 
stand eminent among qualifications for honors; more spe- 
cifically, moral force of character, and that altruistic spirit 
which considers the feeling and the advantage of others. 
The force of the ordinary prize has been to develop self- 
seeking, if not selfishness. An eminent educator says: “I 
am alarmed at the influence which this species of rivalry 
effects. Boys come to us from schools where there are no 
prizes and no stimulus but the love and approbation of 
teachers, and they work for the love of knowledge. I am 
astounded to find that our prize system soon warps these 
young fellows into a struggle for baubles instead of wisdom. 
They choose lines of study that head toward a prize rather 
than toward breadth of attainment. To secure an honor, 
they sacrifice along the lines of a wide and true education. 
I do not mean that a few do this, but it becomes the spirit 
of the college. We must in some way grapple with the 
evil.” Has Mr. Rhodes suggested a way out of this dif- 
ficulty ? 


American Cnitariah Hssociation. 


Notes. 


It is pleasant to record an unwonted condition of affairs 
in the Western department. For the first time within the 
memory of man every organized church in the department 
appears to be in charge of a regular minister. There are 
“no vacant” pulpits. Some pulpits, indeed, share a minis- 
ter with a neighbor, some have only “stated supplies,” but 
in some way every church is provided with ministerial leader- 
ship. This is the happy augury for the coming Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Western Conference next month. 


Unitarians are pretty well accustomed to abuse and petty 
persecution but a new variety has recently been discovered 
in one of our parishes. The Unitarians of Toronto, Canada, 
are in danger of indictment for law-breaking; and their 
church is under police surveillance. The reader’s mind will 
be relieved to discover that the particular crime of the Toronto 
society is the overcrowding of the church. Dr. Sunderland’s 
preaching has proved very attractive, and more people want 
to hear him than can be accommodated. I shall not be 
sorry to hear of other churches that are involved in similar 
misdemeanors. 


Two weeks ago I published in this column some “ Extracts 
from the Mail.” One of the letters described a minister who 
seemed to be somewhat indifferent to his denominational 
duties and privileges. No name was mentioned in the letter, 
and I did not try to identify the individual. I regret, how- 
ever, the publication of the letter; for it appears that one of 
our younger ministers believes himself to be the person de- 
scribed, and holds that injustice has been done to his work. 
I cannot attempt to verify the identification; but I am glad 
to say that testimony, ample in amount and honorable in 
quality, has been given to the ability and earnestness and 
industry of this minister. I need only to add that Iam 
happy to find that, even when identity is undiscoverable and 
unsuspected, our ministers are sensitive about charges 
against their denominational loyalty. I am always sorry to 
believe that any of my fellow-workers are lukewarm, and 
glad when their earnestness and integrity are established. 

The new churches which have in the present year repaid 
the efforts of the Association’s field officers are interesting in 
character and number. Rev. T. E. Chappell, the Associa- 
tion’s earnest and able representative in Aroostook County, 
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Maine, besides reviving the work in the church at Presque 
Isle, has established a new church at Fort Fairfield and 
opened preaching stations in the villages of Blaine and Rob- 
inson. Mr. Chappell preaches on Sunday mornings at 
Presque Isle, then drives eleven miles for the evening ser- 
vice at Fairfield, once a month stopping on the way to preach 
in a union church. On week-day evenings he holds services 
at the other preaching stations. Rev. George W. Kent, the 
‘Association’s State secretary in Rhode Island, has, with his 
customary skill and energy, developed the new Woodbury 
Memorial Church and, with the aid of the Unitarians of 
Providence, built an excellent chapel. While Mr. Kent holds 
a title from the Association, the title carries with it no salary. 
Why is it that other ministers of our fellowship do not carry 
forward similar work? ‘There is hardly a country minister 
in New England who might not develop just such a circuit 
as Mr. Chappell’s in Aroostook. There is hardly a city min- 
ister who might not be at work developing a second church 
in his own city or new societies in neighboring suburbs or 
villages. 

In the Middle States Department new churches have been 
organized at Elizabeth, N.J., and Lancaster, Pa. In the 
Western Department we find the new churches at Brooklyn, 
Mich., Onsted, Mich., and Merrillan, Wis. In the South the 
industry of the circuit missionaries of the Alliance has estab- 
lished churches at White Oak, N.C., and Bristol, Fla. On 
the Pacific Coast, Mr. Eliot has not only revived the church 
in Salem, Ore. : he has also, with the assistance of his neigh- 
bors, established a new society at Hood River, Ore., and 
opened three preaching stations, while the inspiring and 
genial work of the Association’s field secretary has won to 
our cause the allegiance of the Independent church at Santa 
Rosa, Cal., and founded an admirable new society at Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

It is encouraging to note the way in which other field offi- 
cers of the Association are pushing forward. In Montana 
Mr. Sprague’s new church at Helena is nearly ready for 
dedication, and his work in the society at Great Falls has 
been fruitful. He has developed the new movement at 
Butte, Mont., until it is ready for a settled minister, who is 
now on his way to his new field of service; and he has 
opened preaching stations in three other Montana towns. In 
Texas the State secretary, pushing out from Dallas, has 
opened preaching stations at Fort Worth and at Paris. In 
Minnesota our new Scandinavian missionary, Mr. Peterson, 
has reawakened the society at Underwood and established 
preaching stations at Brainerd and West Superior. These 
are but samples of the multifarious activities which find their 
impulse in the National Association. Our field secretaries 
will have interesting reports for the annual meeting in May. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, 


Current Copics. 


Contrary to the predictions that have been freely made, 
that President Roosevelt would be subjected to indignities 
if he visited the South officially, the President’s progress 
through the South and his appearance at the Exposition in 
Charleston, S.C., on Tuesday of last week, furnished an 
occasion for a remarkable demonstration of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm. There were some fears lest, under the stress of 
political passion, some untoward incident should mar the 
cordiality of the President’s travels south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The event showed that, whatever may be the 
political feeling, tinged by personal sentiment, in that section 
of the country, Southerners regard the President of the 
United States as a man worthy of their best courtesy and 
' most cordial welcome. 
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GENERAL interest has been taken in the trial by court 
martial of Major Littleton T. Waller of the Marine Corps, who 
has been under charges in Manila for the killing of twelve 
native prisoners in the island of Samar, without trial. The 
accused officer created a profound sensation when he an- 
nounced, in the course of the court-martial, that, in ordering 
the executions of natives in Samar, he had acted strictly 
according to the letter and the spirit of oral instruction which 
he had received from Brig. Gen. Jacob H. Smith, his imme- 
diate superior. Major Waller told the court that Gen. Smith 
had told him “to kill and burn,” and to make the island of 
Samar “a howling wilderness.” At the end of last week 
the court-martial acquitted Major Waller of the charge of 
murder which had been brought against him. The infer- 
ence of the decision of the court was that the judges had 
credited Major Waller’s explanation that he was acting under 
orders when he executed prisoners without trial. 


a 


PERSECUTION of the Jews in Russia, Roumania, and parts 
of Hungary and Algeria, is receiving the serious attention of 
the Israelite Alliance of America, which is making a con- 
certed effort to exert political pressure in Washington and~ 
elsewhere, with a view to obtaining proper treatment for 
American citizens of Jewish faith in those countries, At a 
recent meeting of the Alliance in New York City the presi- 
dent of the organization made a vigorous demand for the 
protection of all American citizens abroad. ‘ This country,” 
he said, ‘is no longer in swaddling-clothes ; and, now that it 
is become a world-power, it can demand that all nations treat 
all Americans alike.” Committees have been appointed by 
the Alliance to map out a general plan of activity for the 
purpose of combating the evils which it is bringing to the 
attention of the world. 

JF 


FreEsH upon the announcement of Signor Marconi’s won- 
derful discoveries in the transmission of messages over great 
expanses without the aid of wires have come some sanguine 
predictions by M. Santos-Dumont on the subject of aérial 
locomotion. According to M. Santos-Dumont, who has 
been conducting some highly successful experiments with 
dirigible balloons in Paris, aérial navigation will be possible 
between Paris and New York within a lifetime. M. Santos- 
Dumont is the winner of the Nobel prize for the production 
of the best steerable flying-machine. He has come to this 
country for the purpose of developing his invention. The 
aéronaut and his balloons probably will be a feature of the 
exhibit of the world’s latest scientific accomplishments at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis in 1904. 


ed 


Lonpon was agitated last week by an apparently well- 
authenticated rumor of peace in South Africa. It developed 
later that, while the Boer peace delegates had not actually 
reached a definite agreement with Lord Kitchener on the 
terms for a cessation of hostilities, the negotiations were pro- 
ceeding smoothly, with every indication of a successful and 
happy outcome. ‘There is no doubt that the British govern- 
ment, and King Edward personally, are very anxious to end 
the war in South Africa as a fitting prelude to the approach- 
ing festivities of the coronation. It is believed that the 
Boers have decided to waive the basic contention of their 
conflict with Great Britain, and are willing to accept terms 
upon grounds other than the absolute independence of the 
two republics which have been formally annexed to the Brit- 
ish Empire. - 


Untversat suffrage is the aim of the agitation which has 
set Belgium in a turmoil, and incidentally is causing grave 
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uneasiness in Germany and France, the two great, states be- 
tween which Leopold’s small kingdom is an effective buffer. 
The demand for a radical extension of the franchise has been 
the great problem that has confronted the Belgian govern- 
ment for many years. The movement now has broken out 
into a peculiarly violent series of demonstrations, which 
amount almost to a revolution, The king has suffered per- 
sonal insults at the hands of a socialist mob; and angry 
rioters have been marching through the streets of Brussels, 
for over a week past, burning and wrecking buildings, resist- 
ing the orders of the police by main force, and spreading 
terror throughout the kingdom. 


3 


Tuer prediction that Great Britain is contemplating an 
abandonment of its traditional policy of free trade, and is 
preparing to adopt a protective tariff, has gained new force 
from persistent rumors concerning the budget that is to be 
submitted to Parliament. It is believed, and the belief 
amounts to a conviction, that the forthcoming budget scheme 
of England will place an import of threepence per hundred- 
weight on grain and fivepence per hundred weight on flour. 
The rumors of an impending modification of Great Britain’s 
historic trade policy is taken very seriously by free trade 
political organizations, such as the Cobden Club; and the 
adherents of the old:policy in Parliament are making prepara- 
tions to offer a united and vigorous opposition to the 
government’s plan for the establishment of a_ partial 
protective tariff. 

S&F 


Ir is announced from Berlin that the Triple Alliance is to 
be renewed upon a basis resembling its present one. Italy 
some time ago announced its intention of renewing its adher- 
ence to the Alliance, in spite of the onerous obligations which 
the terms of the treaty have imposed upon the struggling 
kingdom. It required a long series of conferences between 
statesmen in Vienna to induce Austria-Hungary to re-enter 
the Alliance for another term of years. These conferences, 
which were conducted by the German chancellor and the 
Austrian minister of foreign affairs, have resulted in a final 
agreement on the part of the Austrian Empire to continue 
its membership in the Alliance. The treaty of alliance will 
be based upon fresh terms, which will include trade conces- 
sions made by Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


Brevities. 


The sermon that dwells only on public duty may send a 
fool on the king’s errand with only folly for his outfit. The 
sermon that awakens spiritual light in the hearer will call to 
the standard a recruit ready for all service. 


We do not need many new ministers so much as a few 
more of the best quality. There is no dearth in the Unita- 
rian pulpit supply which need encourage vacant ministers of 
other denominations to apply for our vacant pulpits. 


By a common impulse the religious papers of the country 
are turning their attention to the meaning and nature of 
preaching. After drifting for several years, the churches 
are beginning to take soundings, and consult the chart of 
human nature. 


If there is any intelligence which transcends human in- 
telligence, and if anywhere outside of our world. such intelli- 
gence is exercised, then, without superstition, we may think 
and speak of a supernatural world lying outside of and be- 
yond that which to us is natural. 


There is a strange prejudice among liberals against 


teleology which argues some rigidity of thinking power. The 
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Greek word #e/cos was coined before Paley’s argument from de- 
sign was formed. The word means simply the end or issue. 
Surely, every thoughtful person ought to rejoice in every- 
thing which helps us to believe that there is a meaning, a 
plan, a purpose, in our lives and in the universe which is our 
home. 


Those who enjoy music, art, literature, or religion, may in 
any assembly always be divided into two classes. The one is- 
made up of those who enjoy that which is presented. Their 
sympathies go out and their pleasure is unmixed with any 
thought of themselves. ‘The other class is of those who enjoy 
themselves, as affected by that which plays upon them. By 
the expressions on their faces the two classes can easily be 
separated. In the one there is an eager, sympathetic out- 
look: in the other, an expression of self-satisfied contentment. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Question. 


10 the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In your issue of April 3 Caroline H. Dall, commenting 
upon the following line of a hymn,— 


“My robes are washed in Jesus’ blood,”— 


makes the statement “that the book that contained it had 
much better be burned than used to corrupt the simple faith 
of our fathers.” I would like to ask the author, through the 
Christian Register, if she would be willing to follow up the 
logic of the above statement, and advise the burning of the 
Bible because of Revelation vii. 14? ‘“ These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
E. R. PowELL. 


WARRENSVILLE, PA. 


Salvation by Statistics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

-Will you allow me the least bit of your valuable space to 
say a few words on the prevailing reliance on salvation by 
statistics? 

A year and a half ago the orthodox churches of Franklin 
County, Mass., were greatly aroused by one of their most 
popular dignitaries from Northfield to call a convention at 
the county seat for the purpose of organizing an evangeliz- 
ing movement that was to co-operate with a larger evangeliz- 
ing movement that was, to quote the promoters’ exact words, 
“to sweep from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” The conven- 
tion was held; a large number of delegates were present ; 
a great speaker was imported from New York to make the 
principal address; considerable enthusiasm, not to say 
expectation, was aroused. A committee was appointed to 
take statistics of the moral, spiritual, and material condition 
of Franklin County, and to report a plan for revival, if really 
needed. The second year is waning, and the committee has 
not yet reported. 

The above is a fair sample of salvation by statistics. 

Our denomination is by no means free from it. I attack 
the orthodox out of mere courtesy to my fellow-workers of 
the Unitarian household of faith who do precisely the same 
thing. 

How long, O Lord! how long before we shall have labor- 
ers for the harvest who can look out and see the field is 
white without first inventing a system of triple-entry book- 
keeping to count the kernels and tithe last year’s stubble? 


Epwarp P. PRESSEY. 
MONTAGUE, Mass. 


oo lh 
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In April. . ‘ 


The April wind sags low and drear, 
The April winds blow cold, 

The April rains fall gray and sheer, 
And yeanlings keep the fold. 


But the rook has built and the song-birds quire, 
And over the faded lea 

The lark soars glorying, gyre on gyre; 
And he is the bird for me. 


For he sings as if from his watchman’s height 
He saw, this blighting day, 
The far vales break into color and light 
From the banners and arms of May. 
— William Ernest Henley. 


A Book Infaflible, 


BY REY. E. P, POWELL, 


It is hardly possible to overestimate the position taken by 
Prof, Pearson on ‘Inspiration and Scriptures.” It is not a 
proposal to reconstruct the church on the basis of a new 
creed, or to modify our views of a passage or a book of the 
Bible; but it plainly proposes to overthrow the Bible as 
authority, and establish it as the best literature of the world. 
The peculiar character of the essay is its absolute frankness. 
No one can accuse the author of subterfuge. It begins by 
taking the position that “modern preaching lacks truth and 
power, because the churches are clinging to an utterly unten- 
able position, that the Bible is an infallible book.” The 
second position taken is that the Bible is the most precious 
of books. “Its teaching that man is a child of God and 
heir of heaven ennobles human life, and is the great basis 
of virtue, happiness, and highest achievement. All other 
charters are small in value beside the documents that the 
prophets and the apostles and Jesus Christ have left us.” 

But the Bible is not the same book to different persons. 
Its interpretation is inevitably colored by ignorance as well 
as by learning. The author’s third point follows, that all 
miracles and supernatural stories are of equal credibility, 
and that the miracles of Jesus are precisely on a footing with 
the story of Shadrach and his friends in the fiery furnace. 
‘‘He must be a very bold or a very ignorant man who will 
assert that he believes the account of the fiery trial is literally 
true. It is, certainly, a thousand times more probable that 
it is a legend or allegory.” John’s Gospel differs from 
Mark’s because the intellectual and spiritual endowments 
of those who wrote them were different. The same is true 
of the difference between the Old Testament prophets. 
‘This means that every sentence, in every book of the Bible, 
is simply the thought of some person, inspired by the ulti- 
mate Source of all power and wisdom.” The Ten Command- 
ments were said to have been written by the finger of God; 
but how were the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Epistles 
written? Did God speak the words aloud, like a telephone 
message? Dr. Pearson insists that no book, no chapter, no 
verse, nor a single word in the Bible is known to have been 
communicated in any such manner. God is the spirit of 
the universe, and communicates to and through our spirits. 
“ All spiritual truth comes to man through his brain and 
conscience: one man receives more, and another less, be- 
cause of the differences in the hearts and minds of men. 
‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find.’ ‘If any 
man will do God’s will, he shall know concerning the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God.’ ” 

This makes of inspiration the common property of all 
conscience and consciousness. Any man is inspired of God 
who receives truth gladly, into a clean heart; and any such 
man is authorized to speak as from God. ‘The Bible no- 
where intimates that the canon is closed; but in hundreds 
of passages we are taught that God’s revelation of himself 
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is universal and continuous.’’ Still stronger is Dr. Pear- 
son’s assertion that every message from God is so colored 
by the personality of the inspired that it must be “ dis- 
carded or altered or supplemented according to new 
knowledge and new needs of men. Humanity is a great 
ecumenical council.” The religious consciousness of men is 
forever testing every spiritual dogma and continually elevat- 
ing the moral standard of the race. Those who perceive 
this have no difficulty with any passage in the Bible. They 
are not compelled to carry the odium of defending the 
slaughter of whole nations, the killing of reformers, the 
polygamy of Solomon, or passages concerning the status of 
woman as aninferior. Is Dr, Pearson quite right at this 
point? Can the reception or the rejection of such crimes 
be left to the individual opinion of the reader? Is there not 
a moral demand upon the churches to pronounce against the 
reception of such views as canonical or from God? It must 
be remembered that the revolution which he proposes is 
not a matter that particularly or exclusively affects scholars. 
It far more concerns the religion of the least educated 
classes, those whose views and duty hang on a few dis- 
severed passages of an authoritative volume. To overturn 
the blind faith of these people is no small matter. The 
Golden Rule is not of one tithe the importance of a christen- 
ing ceremony. With these people, baptism becomes a saving 
ordinance. Shall we continue to encourage evil of this sort 
that good may come, until our falsehood is exposed by the 
outside attack of agnostics or sceptics? This is a problem 
of growing importance. 

Is Dr. Pearson correct again, that, when giving up inspira- 
tion, we only get rid of outside religion, but intensify the 
deeper, internal significance of the truth? It certainly 
seems probable that the only way to lay emphasis on vital 
and soul-saving wisdom is to let go of that which is not 
soul-saving. His appeal to history is logical: “ Obedience 
to the voice of God in the soul gave power to the prophets.” 
Faith in the soul of man enabled the reformers to overthrow 
the papacy. Faith in God’s guidance led the Pilgrims 
across the sea to establish a free Church and a free State. 
The purpose to discover and to apply the whole truth, on 
every subject, has made of every scientific man a coworker 
with the omnipotent God, and has made every scientific 
association a council to declare unto men the will of the 
Most High. 

Dr. Pearson touches a vital spot when he asserts that 
our age is an age of business intelligence, and must be 
dealt with on the basis of common sense. The Church has 
to-day before it a problem of how to control the business of 
the world, and inspire it with Christian principle. There- 
fore, “it must be as accurate, as energetic, as straightfor- 
ward, as business men. It must preach living truth to men 
who deal with living values. It must avail itself of the life- 
saving energy of God as he now works among men.” ‘The 
appeal, by parity, to our schools is one that we cannot re- 
fuse to consider. The early church was a school. “In 
what respect is it more moral in our day for the churches 
to teach miracles instead of law than it would be for 
colleges to teach astrology instead of astronomy or al- 
chemy instead of chemistry? If the Protestant churches 
are not henceforth to make their appeal only to the igno- 
rant, itis high time for the leaders to formulate a new pro- 
gramme for intellectual advance. It does not now require 
the courage of a Strauss to acknowledge the mythical char- 
acter of the miracles. We live in the age of Darwin and the 
science of criticism. ‘To ignore the conclusions of our best 
scholars is fatuous and culpable.” 

How far are these views of Dr. Pearson held by core- 
ligionists and colleagues? This is not easily determined, 
but he has brought out the fact that the revolt against 
supra-naturalistic authority is very extended. He is said to 
be in receipt of letters from a very large number of sympa- 
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thizing ministers and prominent laymen. He certainly 
consulted his own pastor, who did not indorse, but equally 
did not condemn. ‘The writer of these notes has heard the 
most emphatic indorsement of Dr. Pearson from men of the 
highest standing in the pulpit. The day is certainly near 
when to be a good Christian will not be required to indorse 
legends which, if read in Homer or Virgil, would be at once 
reckoned as such. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


The Conduct of Funerals.* 


BY REV. A. P. RECCORD. 


The funeral service is something that will confront the 
young minister at the very outset of his career. It will bring 
him face to face with one of the most common yet most pe- 
culiar experiences of human life. Death is common because 
it comes to all: it is peculiar because the ties that bind one 
human soul to another are so personal and the circumstances 
which attend the severing of such ties are so peculiar that we 
come to each death asto a newexperience. Long familiarity 
enables us to meet many of the trials of life with calmness 
and resignation, but here is an experience in which no amount 
of familiarity serves to deaden the blow. We prepare our- 
selves for this experience and for that, but here is something 
for which there can be no adequate preparation. We may 
summon all the consolations of science and philosophy and 
religion, but, as Lowell says, 


“ Not all the preaching since Adam 
Hath made Death other than Death.” 


It is no uncommon sight for the minister to find strong men 
and women utterly broken in spirit and pleading for ‘an 
answer to the questions that surge in upon the human soul 
in the hour of grief; and it often happens that the only 
answer he can give is that suggested in these lines of 
Whittier : — 
“J have no answer for myself or thee 
Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee: 
Allis of God that is or is to be, 
And God is good.” 


These conditions make the funeral service one of the most 
difficult that the young minister is called upon to conduct, 
and at the same time one of his grandest opportunities. Its 
difficulty lies in the demand upon his sympathies and upon 
his whole emotional nature. He will find it far more ex- 
hausting than the preaching service, and his best effort will 
often result in a sense of utter failure. Heis keenly sensi- 
tive to the inadequacy of any effort to enter into the experi- 
ence of the hour and to speak the word that is most needed. 
This sense of failure, however, is frequently an evidence of 
that conscientiousness which leads to the highest kind of 
success. 

The funeral service is also the minister’s great opportunity. 
Never does he come into such close and intimate relations 
with human lives as when he meets them under the shadow 
of a great grief. Never are hearts so open to the sympa- 
thetic word. Never are men and women so conscious of 
their dependence on a Will that is higher than their own. 
The minister who can speak the sympathetic word, and who 
can point the way to this higher power, will gradually bind 
his people to him with ties that can never be broken, 

The funeral also affords an opportunity for the minister to 
reach those who are outside his parish, and perhaps without 
any church affiliation. Thus he gains a hearing that is else- 
where denied, and at a time when men and women are pecu- 
liarly responsive to spiritual impressions, 

When the minister hears of a death in his parish, he should 


* An address before the Harvard Divinity School, Unitarian Club, March 20, 1902. 


go at once and not wait to be sent for. At such times peo- 
ple turn naturally to their pastor, and he is sure of a sincere 
welcome. There are many little details which he can help 
to arrange, but the best service he can render is to give to 
those who are in sorrow a sympathetic ear. Words are often 
worse than useless. Formal attempts at consolation are of 
little avail. But people are forever grateful to him who can 
inspire hope by his quiet presence, to whom they can tell 
their grief, and who will not try to restrain it or to philoso- 
phize about it. Like the angel of Patience, 


“ He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 
Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 
He kindly trains us to endure.” 


The character of the funeral service as a whole may be 
summed up in the three words, brevity, simplicity, and cheer- 
fulness. It should be brief, because it is a trying ordeal for 
the immediate family; and it is not kind to prolong the 
agony. It should be simple, because the occasion is one 


that utterly discredits elaboration and formality. It should ., 


be cheerful, because a sombre service belies our faith. If we 
really believe that death is simply an incident in a life that is 
eternally progressive, why not live up to it, at least in our 
funeral services? If we ‘‘ sorrow not as others who have no 
hope,” why should not the service reflect something of this 
glad faith? Let the custom of drawing the shades and clos- 
ing the blinds be abolished, and let the light of God’s sun- 
shine stream in and symbolize his constant love and care. 

As to the parts of the service, every minister must follow 
his own inclinations and tastes. In the Episcopal Church 
the form is fixed. Queen and peasant are buried with the 
same honors. It is the privilege of the Unitarian minister to 
compile his own service. We are not yet convinced that it 
is always desirable that queen and peasant should have the 
same service. We prefer to adapt our service to the partic- 
ular occasion, We do not wish to be confined to any fixed 
form nor to any one book. Each minister is constantly col- 
lecting suitable passages, not only from the Bible, but from 
the prophets and sages and psalmists of all ages. Thus he 
gradually enriches his service, and makes it possible to adapt 
it to any rank or station, circumstance or age, that the occa- 
sion may require. 

Concerning the prayer, little can be said in the way of 
specific directions. The minister should avoid an excess of 
personalities. He is not called upon to catalogue all rela- 
tives near or far and to ask fora particular blessing for each. 
He is to enter into the experience of the hour, and give 
expression to the common longings and aspirations and 
hopes of the human soul. He has signally failed unless he 
has taken the people where they are and lifted them to 
that higher plane of thought and life where they may receive 
the comfort wherewith we ourselves have been so often com- 
forted of God. 

At present the “moot point” in the funeral service is the 
address or “remarks.” Here the minister must recognize 
and conform somewhat to his environment. In country 
towns and villages, and among people who have preserved 
the traditions of the country in the midst of city surround- 


ings, customs are still in vogue which are but relics of bar- 


barism, and which have been largely given up by the more 
intelligent people. The “funeral sermon ” is still in demand, 
and the minister’s reputation as a “funeral preacher” de- 
pends upon his success in aggravating the grief and produc- 
ing the most heart-rending manifestations of it. Ministers 
of our body have always set their faces firmly, yet tenderly, 
against such customs. More reasonable customs prevail 
in cities and large towns, although there is still much to be 
desired. The sermon has given way to the address; and this 
is now recognized as something which, except in the case of 


some public man or woman, is more honored in the breach ~ 
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‘than in the observance. Biographical details are unneces- 
sary and dangerous, unless the minister “verifies his refer- 
ences.” A theological discussion is an abuse of privilege. 
The minister is summoned to give comfort and hope, and he 
can do this through the medium of Scripture and poem and 
prayer far better than by a formal address. It is significant 
that the friends of those concerning whom there is most to 
Say are most insistent upon the omission of the address. 
There are many hopeful signs of a more rational attitude 
toward the funeral service on the part of our more intelligent 
families. The habit of exposing the face of the dead to the 
gaze of morbid curiosity seekers is becoming more and more 
“‘Tepugnant. Everything that savors of an over-regard for the 
body will soon be regarded as contrary to our faith. Elab- 
orate and costly funeral customs are gradually being looked 
upon as an offence against good taste. The service at the 
grave, which is the most trying ordeal for the family, and of- 
ten involves a dangerous. exposure of the living in the at- 
tempt to honor the dead, is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
‘past. It will be another great step forward when the custom 
of following the body to the grave is abandoned. This duty 
may be safely intrusted to a few chosen friends, who will see 
that everything is done decently and in order. These are all 
steps in the right direction, and progress may be hastened 
by the wise and tactful guidance of an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic minister. 

_ Thus the conduct of the funeral service is not to be under- 
taken “lightly or unadvisedly,” but with a full understanding 
of its importance and value. The minister who gives him- 
self to the task with entire faithfulness and consecration will 
find himself growing into the hearts of the people to whom 
he ministers, and binding them to him with cords of steel. 
Hard and exacting as such services are, exhaustive alike of 
time and strength, he will come to look back upon them as 
among the most precious opportunities of his ministerial ca- 
reer. 


Prayer. 


BY Cc. C. S. 


The article by Rev. George R. Gebauer, in the Regzster for 
March 6, on “‘The Rationale of Prayer,” must, I think, “ give 
pause” to many a reader. “ Prayer,” he remarks, “is the 
heart of religion.” Just so: no heart, no life; no prayer, no 
religion. For religion is the rebinding of the human soul 
to God, and prayer is the bond that does it. What, then, is 
prayer? Is it a mere recital of the goodness of the Deity, a 
murmuring of praises of his power, his providence, and his 
justice? Or is it a heartfelt acknowledgment of his personal 
and paternal relation to his creatures, and a carrying to him 
of our cares, our anxieties, our trials, our sufferings, our 
thousand temptations and experiences, and a petition to him, 
as our Father, that he will lighten our burdens, will help our 
infirmities, will guide us in temptation, and deliver us from 
evil? Mr. Gebauer says that “in nature all is absolutely 
determined by law, that God is at.one with that law, and 
cannot change it if he would, and would not change it if he 
could,” and that ‘any change in the plan of nature upon 
the petition of man would prove the law of God imperfect, 
and therefore himself not all-powerful, wise, and good.” So 
all the legends of “miraculous” intervention are dismissed 
as absurdities, and all petitions that ask a change in the order 
of things are relegated to the region of folly, like the fairy 
stories of our childhood. 

Yet Mr. Gebauer seems to admit that there is such a thing 
as valid prayer,— “prayer in spirit and in truth.” Only 
prayer must not seek to change the operation of law. Now 
-can one conceive of any realm or any phenomenon, in this or 
any other world, material or spiritual, that is not subject to 
-the Divine Will? and what is that will but law? By what 
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right do we assume that, because we find the activities of our 
material plans performed according to certain numerical 
formulz, so that we can compute with what we call certainty 
the future of given combinations of stars or atoms, there- 
fore these formule will always hold, or that they are not 
themselves special instances of laws higher in degree and 
more extensive in operation? 

For what can I pray if not for special acts of the Divine 
Providence in which I believe? If God-is immutable, if his 
will has been fixed from the pre-nebular beginnings of cosmos, 
what is he other than a huge machine with whose working 
no man need meddle? When I pray, shall I ask him, the 
unchangeable, to remain unchanged? What use would there 
be in that? Shall I confine my petition to a request for 
grace, for purity, for inward perfection of my soul? But is 
not the present imperfect state of my soul the direct result of 
these unchangeable laws that have conspired from the begin- 
ning of time to make me what I am? How ask grace of 
God, if God’s laws have made me graceless? And, if I may 
with propriety ask him to feed my soul with spiritual food, 
why shall I not pray him to give my body its daily bread? 
Arid, if my daily bread, why not the satisfaction of a thousand 
other material wants and desires? This is not to say that 
such specific petitions will always bring the desired results. 
In that matter we must wisely defer to the wisdom, as we 
supplicate the goodness, of the Creator. 

I confess I see rio escape from the dilemma: either God is 
a personal Father, who is ready to hear the cries of his chil- 
dren and ever willing to respond to their entreaties, or he is 
merely an Infinite Automaton, against whose inflexible power 
poor human nature beats in vain: a Being devoid of sympa- 
thy, of goodness, and of love. 

Shall I pray for my sick friend, for the widow and the 
fatherless in their affliction, for the cessation of war or pes- 
tilence? If I cannot, with any hope of being effectively heard, 
what is the use of prayer to me? Shall the priests of 
Baal be able to return and retort upon Jehovah the jeers of 
Elijah? 

Is this a moral or merely material universe? If material 
only, then farewell responsibility, virtue, vice, right, wrong, 
and prayer,— farewell everything but force and arithmetic! 

But, if mora/, then must I believe in freedom, responsibil- 


-ity, sympathy, justice, and right: these in the finite creature, 


responsive to their sources in the infinite Oversoul, from 
which these qualities have their being. And I must refuse 
to believe that any note of experience, of suffering, of trial, 
of yearning, in the finite nature, is without a responsive 
chord in the divinity that harmonizes the music of the 
spheres. 

Much of the confusion attaching to this subject arises, I 
think, from the notion, fostered largely by students of phys- 
ical forces, that a complete septum exists between the phe- 
nomena of the material universe and the work of spiritual 
activities, as if the Creator, having set the cosmos in motion, 
had withdrawn his presence, or at least his energy, and 
left matterand motion to fight-out the battle of evoluiton as 
best they might. But is not the very permanence of the uni- 
verse a stupendous miracle that proves the continual and 
instant immanence of the divine life and power? What can 
the basic law of persistence be but the constant inflowing 


_ of the divine will? 


God is not, indeed, a God of the dead, but of the living; 
and, therefore, the whole sphere of being, spiritual, moral, 
physical, is instinct with life, and a life that flows from an 
eternal fountain of omnipotent energy. In a universe where 
one soul that can be happy or unhappy is of more conse- 
quence and dearer to the heart of God than a thousand 
planets, with their wealth of metals and gases and electric 
currents, that cannot ,/ee/, let us refuse to believe that God 
is mocked by any petition of his sentient children, however 
humble, however ignorant, however unworthy. The love of 
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God the Father asks from the love of his creatures the story 
of their woes, their fears, and their hopes: and whatever may 
be the conclusions of scientists, who, knowing a little of the 
divine law, presume to dogmatize as if they knew it all, I for 
one shall continue to believe that the Father’s love will, if 
need be, remove mountains or reverse the motion of the 
stars rather than that love shall fail to respond fitly to the 
wants and affection of his great family. 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


His Banner over Me. 


Surrounded by unnumbered foes, 
Against my soul the battle goes. 
Yet, though I weary, sore distrest, 
I know that I shall reach my rest. 
I lift my tearful eyes above, 
His banner over me is love. 


Its sword my spirit will not yield, 
Though flesh may faint upon the field; 
He waves before my fading sight 
The branch of palm, the crown of light. 
I lift my brightening eyes above, 
His banner over me is love. 


My cloud of battle-dust may dim, 
His veil of splendor curtain Him; 
And in the midnight of my fear 
I may not feel him standing near. 
But, as I lift mine eyes above, 
His banner over me is love. 
— Gerald Massey. 


Religious Conditions in the West Indies: The Mis- 
sionary Craze. 


BY REV. H. ASTLEY PARRIS, OF BARBADOS. 


A few weeks ago the columns of the egis/er con- 
tained sundry comments uttered from various points of 
view by parties who were discussing the attitude of the Uni- 
tarian Church with regard to the establishment of missions in 
Cuba. The following of these discussions was to me pre-em- 
inently engaging ; and the obvious interest in the West Indian 
matters tempts me, as a West Indian, to contribute a few re- 
marks on the general question of sending missionaries to the 
West Indies. 

It is probably a very natural thing that Christian nations 
should be eager to send all the commodities current among 
them —their religion included—to nations in whom they 
become interested, either by conquest or otherwise. Hence 
the recent craze on the part of various missionary societies 
to “go up and possess the land.”’? This suddenness of inter- 
est has in it, however, an element of suspicion that there is 
something very literal in the sentence quoted. 

The West Indies, if they need missionaries from this coun- 
try to-day, have needed them all the more in the days that 
are past. To many minds in the West Indies there is there- 
fore a disposition to wonder to what extent questions of 
tariff and premium are bound up in these packages which so 
generally accompany each other, — maxims, malt, mission- 
aries; gunpowder, gin, and gospel. These misgivings are 
not based so much upon any antipathy arising out of mis- 
conduct peculiarly American, as upon an apprehension that 
America is falling into line with the rest of the altruistic (1) 
world which is so solicitous of the well-being of the benighted 
brother as to thrust upon him all these elements of progress 
and development, with the result that he is developed out of 
a ghost of a chance of developing that sturdy, well-poised 
selfhood which should characterize the true man. 

Inasmuch as the missionary is so frequently mixed up in 
this process, he unfortunately shares, even when innocent, 
a considerable proportion of the blame. It isa fact to be 
regretted, however, that the average missionary is not always 
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— indeed, not even often innocent. This conviction has 
been induced by several years of close observation of mis- 
sionaries, their manners and methods, both in the West In- 
dies and elsewhere ; and here I give a few of the general rea- 
sons for this conviction. ‘ ; 

1. Neither the missionary societies, nor the missionaries 
whom they send out, have any adequate working knowledge 
of the inner spirit and temper — the only true seat of religion 
and ethical appeal — of the people among whom their propa- 
ganda is carried on. Little or no care is taken to discover 
how far the inner consciousness of the “‘ pagan ” has travelled 
toward a receptivity of the principles which Christianity has 
to inculcate. He is generally regarded as an inherently in- 
ferior animal, who has never troubled his head about ques- 
tions of obligation, and not as a man who, in the orderly 
working of the evolutionary processes of human development, 
has reached a stage of moral sensitiveness which, while re- 
sponding to different impressions, is at bottom identical with 
the ethical sense of all the race. The consequence is that 
the attempts at religious education, instead of leading or 
drawing out what is in the man, takes the form of cramming 
and hammering some fad or dogma into him,— a mischievous 
procedure. 

2. The average missionary is often a man who could not 
be a success at home, but who, excited by the romance of 
missionary life and (I will not deny him this) a certain 
amount of desire to save men, “feels a call,” and is sent to 
the foreign field to convert people of whom he has no real 
knowledge. He goes with a pre-conceived idea of their in- 
herent inferiority, and consequently his divinest efforts are 
so tinctured with a patronizing air as to render him an object 
of offence to the really thoughtful among the people with 
whom he is brought into contact. He has generally no 
broad humanizing conception of religion himself, and is there- 
fore not competent to instruct people in that way which by 
making them most truly human makes them most truly God- 
like. Such a missionary finds himself often outclassed 
among the more intelligent “sinners” by a depth of religious 
and moral thought which he had not anticipated. Against 
such he gradually grows-hard, severe, intolerant, jealous as 
he finds it impossible to win them to his narrow dogmas. 
His reports to his Home Board contain special mention of 
them as sinners above every other. From them he turns 
with loathing to people of a lower development. These can 
understand his mysteries. Among these he records his mir- 
acles of conversion. Here are his triumphs of the gospel. 
The foolish things have confounded the wise. The people 
are taught thus to glory in their ignorance as the special fa- 
vorites of a God of fools, and it becomes immeasurably more 
difficult to lift them to an appreciation of any truly ennobling 
religious ideal. 

I am mindful of the necessary limit of space, but would 
illustrate this point by a case with which I am very familiar. 
In the district in Barbados in which I was born and grew 
up there are about 150 families of peasants. As I look 
back upon the scenes of a few years past, I see them as 
simple but thrifty folk, interested in each other’s welfare, 
fervent ia their belief in a God who required of them wor- 
ship and reverence for himself and charity and kindness to 
their fellow-men. ‘They knew little about creeds, and were 
troubled with nothing more than a sort of /aéssez-faire sub- 
scription to the confession of the Anglican Church. During 
the past few years a popular type of ignorant missionaries 
have gone there. First, they discovered that in districts 
where the Church of England has been established for nearly 
two centuries “the gospel was never preached ” till they 
went. There are now five distinct sects in that village. 
Each has a specially patented brand of “ truth” which the 
other does not possess, which they cannot obtain without due 
acknowledgment of these patent rights, and without which 
they must suffer untold retribution. Of these various “ mis- 
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sions” the people all strive to be expert theologians. Much 
stress is laid upon the study of the Bible “ under the guidance 
‘of the Holy Spirit.” All are similarly guided as to the desir- 
‘ability of being crammed full: of proof-texts, in support of 
the veriest rubbish, and similarly guided, too, as to the 
necessity of intolerance —almost bitter hatred —of each 
other over the different conclusions to which they are equally 
“led” by the same Spirit. So intense is this competition 
that little time is found for the legitimate business of life. 
‘This is paraded as an instance of the eagerness after gospel 
truth instead of being recognized as what in reality it is,— 
the development of a disposition to vanity and babbling. 
The consequence is that that district and others like it are 
in a state of social and industrial decadence. The good 
people are learning to live by faith, and some are learning by 
bitter experience how difficult it is to live at all ov faith. 
But the missionaries! They have done their work. They 
are seldom seen now. The work is not able to support them. 
So they move on. But each party feels the intensest satis- 
faction in their success. Success, forsooth! The success of 
having unhinged the budding manhood of those people, and 
spoiled them for taking their place in life. 
_ To some of the foregoing it may be objected that many of 
the great centres of learning are now fitting out men and 
women who go out as missionaries. It is therefore thought 


that such missionaries must be very welcome and really very * 


useful in elevating the people to whom they go. They cer- 
tainly should be, but it must be recognized that in such 
cases little has been accomplished farther than fitting these 
men to defend, by more subtle arguments, dogmas as narrow 
and unreasonable as those which their less-favored brethren 
try to defend by nonsense. The “educated” missionary 
has advanced very little, if anything, beyond the idea that the 
inferior people to whom he goes must be Christianized and 
civilized exactly according to the manner of the country to 
which he belongs. He goes to “lift up the white man’s bur- 
den ” in places where the burden is crying to be put down and 
given a chance to stand on its own feet. He is educated to 
be narrow; and, of all narrowness, educated narrowness is 
the narrowest. This type of missionary must also, perforce, 
turn away from the intelligent among his pagan subjects, or 
broaden out to the jeopardy of his standing among those 
who send him out. - The former course is commonly chosen. 
Something must be done! Some record must be shown! 
The people must be “ civilized’; and, if he be an Anglo-Saxon 
missionary, Anglo-Saxon civilization as it exists among Anglo- 
Saxon communities must be thrust upon them. Such a mis- 
Sionary is sufficiently educated to persuade not a few into 
his civilizing mill. There he crushes the genius of a race, 
and often, if he be honest, must confess that at the other end 
of his mill has come out what he should, if he were truly cog- 
nizant of human nature, have expected — hash! 

The distinctive feature which recommends Christianity to 
universal admiration is that its broad basal principles are 
not bound by ethnic shackles, nor are they to be interpreted 
by ethnic standards. Christianity will do for the world, if 
presented in its purity and simplicity. As generally pre- 
sented by such missionaries, it will often be a failure. 

3. Finally, let me note that, in consequence of the conditions 
previously noted, the missionary has often done more to hurt 
than to help the people of foreign countries. He, being anxious 
to demonstrate the utility of his whitening process, has dipped 
his subject deep into a laver of black paint. He has seen an 
unfathomable depth of depravity in characters whose honesty 
and truth were too transparent to suit his purblindness. 
Like a frightened child trembling on the brink of a shallow 
pool, he has been horror-stricken as he has gazed into sup- 
posed depths of ignorance in places where only the heights 
of his own folly were reflected. 

Of course, there are glorious exceptions to all this ; but the 
very existence of what we are glad to call “exceptions” is 
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strongly suggestive of caution,— much more than is gener- 
ally exercised in pursuing missionary work. I think and 
speak of these things as one inside the pale of Christianity, 
as one who sees enough beauty in Christianity to justify even 
an aggressive propaganda ; but I think, also, that the men who 
are selected are generally not fit for the fight. Great care 
should be taken lest the rush of missionaries to the West In- 
dies and elsewhere deepen the suspicion that behind modern 
missionary movements is the idea that 


The earth is the [land]lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
And gold shares shall spring from the sword. 
So the bishop blesses the Maxim gun, 
For his shares shall rise when its work is done 
And the blacks are reaped for the lord. 
The earth is the lord’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
And, wherever his kindred range, 
They carry his message with shot and shell,— 
All other men’s land for the white man’s hell, 
For that is a royal exchange.” 


The caution manifested by the Unitarian Church on this 
question, while it has something pathetic in it, is therefore 
admirable. It seems to me to be a wise choice of the lesser 
of two evils, for no denomination has any moral right to 
send to the foreign field any but the very best men; and, the 
more inferior the material on which to work, the more supe- 
rior should be the workman. I do not mean of course that 
force-ripe superiority whose sham character is laid bare by 
its patronizing air, but the superiority of the man who has 
so far traversed the cycle of ethical and zxsthetical culture as 
to have come back in sincere tenderness and helpful sympa- 
thy to the spot where he standeth who has not yet found 
the heart to begin, or who, having begun, is faltering and dis- 
couraged because of the difficulty of the way. I mean the 
superiority of him who, having reached some exalted height 
in purity and piety, can lose nothing by the grace of lowli- 
ness; who, having advanced farthest God-ward, finds him- 
self nearer and nearer the very heart of humanity. But few 
and far between are such men. The race is producing them; 
but, like all of nature’s well-rounded products, they come 
slowly. 


Spiritual Life. 


Shall I not call God the Beautiful, who daily showeth him- 
self so to me in his gifts ? — Zmerson. 


oF 


Ah! they know not heart 
Of man or woman, who declare 
That love needs time to love and dare. 
His altars wait,— not day nor name, 
Only the touch of sacred flame, 
— Helen Hunt Jackson. 


vt 


Religion is man’s sense of his relation to the Universal 
Order, and his dependence thereupon. .. . It is the volun- 
tary self-abandonment of men to that Power which is re- 
vealed to them as order and beauty, their voluntary co- 
operation with this Power. . . . Whatever makes for order 
and whatever makes for beauty in the world is practical re- 
ligion.— Join W. Chadwick. 


rd 


Heaven is a spiritual state whose kingdom is within ; and, 
if we do not begin to live in it now, how, indeed, are we to be 
fitted to live in it hereafter? If we have not grown to spirit- 
uality,— achieved spirituality by gradual and constant assim- 
ilation of spiritual things while in this world of sense,— how 
are we to be fitted to instantly grasp it on entering the world 
of spirit? — Zhe World Beautiful, Lilian Whiting. 
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When, by depth of spiritual love, we can look straight 
through this personal suffering and impurity, this blind 
materiality ; when we look with the love which sees and feels 
only the coming light, that which will uplift and sustain by 
its own power of tenderness, feeling no sacrifice, conscious 
of no denial,—then shall we neither fear nor endure, but 
rejoice in and ever welcome whatever trial may face us, what- 
ever experience may teach and help us onward.— God’s 
Light, as it came to me. 


The Church of England and Unitarianism. 


In our London letter last month, Mr. Farrington referred 
to the scandal in the Church of England against which the 
Church Times had protested. Canon Cremer had arranged 
to have inthe Eccles Parish Church, a series of Lenten ad- 
dresses on “The Church of England and her Daughters: 
The Special Contribution of each Section of the Christian 
Church to the Common Life of the Whole.” Canon Cremer 
had invited Rev. Alexander Gordon, principal of the Uni- 
tarian Home Missionary College of Manchester, to speak for 
the Unitarians; but Mr. Cremer’s bishop expressed his wish 
that Mr. Gordon should not speak in the church. In defer- 
ence to the wish of his bishop, Mr. Cremer gave the address 


himself; and we borrow from the /ngwirer of London a re- « 


port of the address, which, we think, will be interesting to our 
readers as showing what is going on within the Church of 
England. ‘The vicar spoke as follows : — 


The Christians in any place constitute the Church or Flock 
of Christ in that place, be it village, district, or nation. All 
Christians in all places constitute the Catholic or Universal 
Church. Any grouping of Christ’s flock into folds, other 
than local, to meet differences of taste and conviction in 
points of Polity, Worship, and Doctrine, is not primitive, and 
is regarded as a temporary expedient for convenience only. 
The separate organizations act as checks and counter-checks 
in the life or the Church. Each sees a part of the prism of 
truth ; and we must always be on our guard lest such tempo- 
rary organization should cause what Saint Paul calls schism — 
i.e., a breach of charity —and lead to a setting up of a claim : 
“We are Christ’s Church: you are not, unless you follow 
along with us.” And the Good Shepherd has some disciples 
who do not profess to call themselves Christians at all. They 
are obedient sons of the Father, but feel unable to become 
members of any branch of the Church of Christ. They do 
not yet recognize God’s voice in His “‘ Them, also, He must 
lead.” The time will come when all who give up their will 
to do God’s Will shall be “‘ one Flock under one Shepherd.” 

The sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries wit- 
nessed, each of them, two great movements in the life of the 
Church of England ; and each of the six movements unfortu- 
nately ended in a portion of the Church breaking away from 
established order and starting as a separate organization. 
In the sixteenth century the subject of controversy was 
Church Polity. The Congregationalists and Romanists 
broke away in opposite directions, the former seeking more 
freedom, the latter fearing so much. In the seventeenth 
century the controversies were about Church worship. The 
Baptists and Quakers, again, represented two opposite views 
on the Sacraments, the one being champions of the letter, 
the other of the spirit. 
went deeper: it was about Church Doctrine or Teaching. 
Religion was very dead and formal. Again there were two 
movements. In an effort to escape formalism and win the 
masses of the people for Christ by appealing to their hearts, 
the Wesleyan movement arose. In an effort to satisfy the 
reason and keep the intellectual from unbelief, the Unitarians 
broke away. : 

Having lived in Russia, I know what the results are when 
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every man’s belief and religious worship are regulated by 
law, and dissent is criminal. It means that religion and 
morality are altogether divorced from one another in the 
minds of all thinking people. To be religious is one thing ; 
to be honest, kind, and good, quite another. It is nojwonder, 
therefore, that I am more keenly alive than many to the healthy 
effect religious freedom has had on the real life of the Church 
in England, and that I am anxious not to forget the debt we 
owe to all these great religious movements. 

Each of them came into being to emphasize some great 
truth of God that seemed in danger of being neglected by 
the Church. That each in turn developed from a reform- 
ing movement within the Church into a separate organization 
outside is to us, and to many of themselves, a matter of the 
keenest regret. But, after all, when children run away from 
home, the fault is very seldom all on one side. In spite of 
the faults of their founders (or of those who carried out a 
policy of separation contrary to the wishes of their founders) 
it has pleased God to grant very signal proofs of His favor 
and blessing to these, the Church’s separated daughters. In 
the evangelization of heathen at home and abroad and in 
witnessing for Christ in our midst they have played a noble 
part, as the pages of our history prove. 

In her present treatment of them I hope that our Church 
is reaching a stage similar to that which our country has 
reached in her relations with the United States. So long as 
we treated the United States as a runaway and a rebel, it 
gave back scorn for scorn, and flouted all suggestion of the 


ties of kindred; but, respectfully received into the comity of . 


nations, it forgets past enmities, and shows many signs of 
recovering filial affection. 
England to go on offering inter-communion to foreign 
branches of Christ’s Church, Romanist or Greek, which 
receive our advances at best with coldness, sometimes with 
insult, while she neglects to cultivate the friendship of her 
natural allies, who only ask for a respectful recognition of 
their separate life from their mother church before becom- 
ing like our colonies to the mother country,— a source of 
happiness and strength to her that foreign churches will 
envy? . 

Everybody knows what the Church owes to John Wesley. 
Our debt ,to him is freely and gratefully acknowledged. 
Comparatively few know what the Church owes to such men 
as Channing and Martineau. As our bishop (to the very 
great disappointmient of some of us, to the very great relief 
of others) did not approve of my having invited Principal 
Gordon to speak to us himself to-night, I must do my best 
to take his place, and set forth the debt of our Church to the 
Unitarian movement. I will ask my hearers to bear in mind 
that I am not here to point out defects in the Unitarian 
creed, but to show what we owe to them. 

At the foundation of all our creeds and articles, as the 


very central truth of Revelation for Christian as well as Jew, 
There is nothing © 


stands the proclamation,— God is one! 
to compete with it. No subsequent revelation has ever 
modified or impaired it. It stands, as it has stood since 
the days of Abraham. “I believe in one God,” so we begin 
our creed. “ There is but one living and true God,” so we 
commence our articles. ‘There is not a word in the New 
Testament any more than in the Old, not a word of Christ 
or his apostles that throws the slightest doubt on this 
fundamental truth. 

The word of God, by which he made the world, became 
flesh in Jesus, the Christ. The one God was in Christ, 
manifested Himself, revealed His mind and heart and will in 
the life and death, in the words and acts, of Jesus Christ. 
The One God highly exalted. him, raised him from the 
dead, set him at his right hand, appointed him the judge of 
quick and dead. He is at God’s right hand now, preparing 
for us, interceding for us. This is the Catholic faith ;. this is 
orthodoxy. In union with him, as one with him, “in hig 
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name,” we approach God,— the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. He hath opened heaven, made God accessible 
to all believers. This is the Catholic faith, this is 
orthodoxy. 

Christ is not a second inferior God, a sort of demi-God. 
This Arian heresy, which almost captured the Church in the 
_ third century, is as distasteful to the instructed Unitarian as 
it is to ourselves, as Dr. Martineau has made plain. \\No! 
God, the one God, was in Christ. The divine nature of 
Christ was the divine nature of the one God. He was of 
the same essential nature (‘substance ’”’ was the term in the 
old scholastic theology) with the Father,— very God and 
“proceeding from very God. 

What is the orthodox faith about our Lord Jesus? What 
is the teaching of the Catholic Church? It is that the 
sending of the Christ into the world, the incarnation, was a 
spontaneous act of love on our heavenly Father’s part, in 
order to lift human nature into communion with himself, and 
deliver or redeem or save us from the power, the slavery, 
the disease, of sin. Christ showed us the only sort of 
sacrifice that is really acceptable to God. In vital union 
with him we offer ourselves. Pagan and Jewish notions 
about propitiation are past. He is our propitiation. 

The Unitarian protest has helped to bring the Church 
back to primitive simplicity on such points. Why should we 
not express our obligation to them? ‘Though I am, as I 
have said before this, neither Quaker nor Unitarian, yet 
there are times when I am glad to take refuge from the 
heated rhetoric of devout persons, be they Romanists, Angli- 
cans, or Wesleyans, in the cool (too cool except for an occa- 
sional plunge with its refreshing reaction) pages of a Chan- 
ning, or the practical yet spiritual atmosphere of the Society 
of Friends. 

If there is anything perplexing in Creed or Article, the 
Church of England is careful to remind us that she never 
intends to go one jot or tittle beyond the very words of 
Scripture. “Whatever is not found therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man as neces- 
sary to salvation.” (Art. VII.) 

_ And just as we are to adore and approach the One God 
as revealed in the human life of Christ, just as we believe 
that in loving and obeying him we love and obey God, by 
identifying ourselves with him we become sons of our Father 
in heaven, so we are taught by the Church about the Holy 
Spirit. We are to adore and obey the One God, when re- 
vealed within us. The Holy Spirit is not aseparate Being, 
as ignorant people sometimes argue from a misunderstand- 
ing of the word “ Person” in the Athanasian Hymn. The Holy 
Spirit is God. The divine voice within us is God’s voice. 
It is God whom we grieve, if we grieve the Indwelling Spirit. 
We acknowledge, as the old Canticle says, both Christ and 
the Holy Spirit as God and Lord, as Eternal and Almighty 
and Incomprehensible ; but behind and beyond this truth lies 
the other that cannot be shaken: there are not three Gods, 
but one God. 

When the Unitarian movement first arose, popular religion 
had greatly obscured these fundamental truths of our most 
holy faith. The language of the religious teachers of the 
day constantly represented the Almighty Father as a hard 
tyrant, and Christ as a gentle God, who found the only way 
to touch the heart of -his Father and make Him show any 
mercy to His human children was to buy Him off by a tre- 
mendous sacrifice. This blasphemous obscuring of the 
Christian Revelation called itself the gospel! Those who 
protested against such a caricature of Christian truth were, 
by the ignorant, styled unbelievers. Popular theories about 
the verbal infallibility of Holy Scripture, about endless im- 
penitence and torment, popular theories which pictured three 
Gods reigning together in heaven on separate thrones, and 
dared to call this the Christian worship of the One God “in 
Trinity,” seemed to have possession of church and chapel 
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pulpits alike. The real human nature of our Saviour, who 
was “in all points tried and tempted like as we are,” was 
ignored, and all the many texts which made it clear explained 
away. His human life became, under such treatment, an 
unreality, his example of no avail, his prayers a mockery. 
There was need, there was great and sore need, of a protest, 
in the name of truth and reason, against all this heresy styl- 
ing itself Orthodoxy, which was overlaying the gospel of 
Christ, and departing from the deposit of truth once deliv- 
ered to the Saints. 

Now the Unitarian movement originated in this most nec- 
essary protest,— a protest on the part of reverent philosophic 
thought against the caricaturing of truth by devout but igno- 
rant and unbalanced minds, which could not distmguish a 
metaphor from a scientific statement, and were so stating or, 
rather, misstating the Church’s doctrines as to make it im- 
possible for the foremost minds of the age to accept them. 

This is not the right occasion for me to enter into the 
lapse of a great many Unitarians into virtual denial of the 
divine nature of our Blessed Redeemer, into virtually teach- 
ing that he was no more than a good man. As a body, they 
have, until lately, mostly been willing to accept the Apostles’ 
Creed. My subject, I must repeat, is not the subsequent 
history of the Unitarian movement, but the debt of our 
Church to that movement,— what we have gained by the pro- 
test it made. Undoubtedly it was not in vain. Much was 
learnt from it. The pity is that many, who are very far 
indeed from taking up the extreme negative position of So- 
cinians, should yet rank themselves rather with the Unita- 
rians than with the National Church. 

I cannot help thinking that this, in many cases, is due to 
an imperfect understanding of the difference between the self- 
styled orthodoxy of popular religion (as found in pulpit and 
hymn-book) and the real orthodoxy of the Church of Eng- 
land, which is ultimately founded on the actual words of 
Holy Scriptures as interpreted by sound learning. 

The Church cannot be constantly rewriting her formula- 
ries, so as to keep every phrase exactly up to date. Few, 
very few, would for a moment wish her to make the attempt. 
Her loyal sons know how to value her ancient documents 
and to use all the God-given modern knowledge at their dis- 
posal in the interpretation of such documents. When the 
present Bishop of Winchester was acting as private secretary 
to Archbishop Tait, he was once instructed -to spend a fort- 
night in studying all the secularist newspapers and pam- 
phlets, and to report to his Grace thereon, His report was 
as follows: “ They imagine that they are attacking and de- 
stroying Christianity. In reality they are, in most cases, but 
attacking the false teaching of popular religion.” It is my 
conviction that many Unitarians, who have quite sincerely 
imagined that they were exposing the absurdities of Church 
doctrines, were in reality doing the Church good service. 
We read in the Epistle to the Hebrews of the “removal of 
things that are shaken, that the things that cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 

Where the Unitarians really understand the Church’s posi- 
tion, and are honestly unable to agree to it, we part with 
them definitely, though reluctantly, not in anger, but in sor- 
row,— in sorrow that such consistent, brave, faithful follow- 
ers of our one Lord and Master, as most of them seem to be, 
should at present be shut out from what seems to us the 
blessed privilege of deeper insight into the meaning of the 
Incarnation. 

We know our Master’s Spirit too well to anathematize 
them for holding, what seems to us, a very imperfect creed. 
We do not doubt that they will be accepted by Christ at the 
judgment-seat, if they have believed in and followed him 
truly, in spite of intellectual error. We dare not forget that 
our own fuller knowledge, if it prove to be so, will do noth- 
ing but increase our condemnation if we have cried, “ Lord, 
Lord!” and have not done the things he has commanded us. 
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Catholicism versus the extreme of Rationalism. 
The disciple of Newman may not be wholly 
satisfied with the account of his master, and the 
disciple of Martineau can certainly call in ques- 
tion some of his judgments of this great teacher. 
Nevertheless, in the larger features of his com- 
parison, he is true and enlightening. Next he 
brings Comte and Spencer to a similar confron- 
tation, and studies them to a like result. He 
concludes with a noble chapter on Robert Brown- 
ing, in whose deep musings he finds his truth 
illuminated. 

Such is the bald outline of the volume. It 
may not be an epoch-making book,—such come 
not often,—but it is an extremely wholesome 
one. It deals with party proclamations, but in 
a spirit that lifts us above all partisanship. 
Candor was never more unvarying or catholicity 
more nobly illustrated than in these pages. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Return — Edinburgh. 


(RoBERT Louis STEVENSON.) 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


High and alone, I stood on Calton Hill 
Above the scene that was so dear to him, 
Whose exile dreams of it made exile dim. 
October wooed the folded valleys till 
With mist they blurred, even as our eyes upfill 
Under a too sweet memory; spires did swim, 
And gables rust-red, on the gray sea’s brim — 
But on those heights the air was sweet and still. 


Yet not all still. An alien breeze did tum 
From some far bourne of aromatic seas, 
As, round old shrines, a new-freed soul might yearn 
With incense of consuming mysteriés. 
And then this thought : Mist, exile, searching pain— 
But the brave soul is free, is home again! 


Literature. 
Leaders of Religious Thought.* 


Within the brief space allowed by a weekly 
journal no adequate account of this book can be 
given. Though its compass is small, its themes 
are large; and, though not in its spirit contro- 
versial, it yet provokes discussion, and only 
through discussion can its significance be shown. 
At most we can only commend it, and ask others 
to prove our word bya perusal of its pages. 
The author has evidently given long and serious 
attention to fundamental questions, and though it 
were easy to dissent from some of his judgments, 
there is no denying his absolute fairness. If not 
in the popular meaning of the word “original,” he 
is yet fresh and stimulating. Though a trifle too 
compact for easy reading, his style is one of dig- 
nity and grace; and, though one may sometimes 
need to give a paragraph a second or a third 
reading, the meaning which he at last reaches 
rewards his pains. 

We learn from the preface that the volume 
was originally a course of lectures delivered to 
the Meadville Theological School. Unless more 
diluted than as here presented, we suspect that 
some of these discussions may have been too 
much for those fledgling Timothies. It seems 
to us that the volume might have a juster title. 
Its primary interest is not in leaders of religious 
thought, but in the ultimate grounds of relig- 
ious belief. It is of the same order of book as 
Newman’s Grammar of Assent and Balfour’s 
Foundations of Belief. The author starts with 
the assumption that, while a belief of long stand- 
ing may not be wholly true, in that it és of long- 
standing, it cannot be whollyfalse. If we search 
deeply, we must find a reason that justifies it, 
or at least some element of it. “It cannot 
possess all the truth,—it may not possess even 
an important truth,—yet it has a fragment worth 
searching for and preserving.” This suggests 
the true way of dealing with conflicting beliefs. 

“The question never is, Which of two opposite 
beliefs is right and which is wrong? but, What 
is the truth and error in each?” But how shall 
we answer this question? Simply by finding a 
“point of view above both, ...from which to 
criticise them.” Such is the guiding principle, of 
which we are never allowed to lose sight through- 
out the volume. But now the illustration of it, and 
here is where the “leaders” are brought before us. 
First he gives a comparative study of John 
Henry Newman and James Martineau,—Roman 


By Sydney Her- 
William Black- 


A First BooK UPON THE BIRDS OF ORE- 
GON AND WASHINGTON. By William Rogers 
Lord. Boston: Heintzeman Press.— This is an 
enlarged and very much improved edition of the 
little work Rev. Mr. Lord published while he 
lived in Portland, Ore. An enthusiastic lover 
of bird “life and conversation,” as White of 
Selborne so happily phrases, Mr. Lord could 
not resist (we doubt if he tried to!) the call of 
the spirit for a local manual of the feathered 
people he loved. The publication was most 
timely, and the book was almost immediately 
adopted by the School Text-book Commission 
of Oregon for the supplementary reading and 
study list in use by teachers and pupils. The 
work, apart from its local value, will be widely 
useful. It is welcomed by bird-lovers, because 
the love of birds is the unwritten text on every 
page. Although elementary, there is apparently 
no condescension, as of superior or teacher to 
the learner. This is the chief charm of the book 
to one who comes to bird study for the first time. 
The thousands of children who will read it will 
feel themselves the confidants of the writer and 
his “equals” as they take in the birds with their 
own eyes and ears and make observations. Mr. 
Lord’s description of the Western meadow lark 
as peerless for the sweetness and variety of 
songs is most interesting. It appears that he 
rivals even the nightingale and Southern mock- 
ing-bird, and that no two birds have exactly the 
same répertoire. He thus offers another attrac- 
tion in prospect for visitors or travellers on the 
North-west Pacific Coast. They will not only 
see the highest mountains and forests and the 
fairest roses, but hear fields full of the rarest 
melody. The book deserves wide dissemina- 
tion, and is in place in any home, school, and 
library. 


Epwin Bootu. By Charles T. Copeland. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents.— The 
Beacon Biographies are planned to present brief 
and readable accounts of Americans whom every 
one ought to know about, and they have sus- 
tained well the high standard set by the opening 
volumes. One hardly expects new material 
about the lives they set forth; but Mr. Copeland 
has been fortunate in being allowed the use of 
several hitherto unpublished letters written by 
Booth to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, which give 
additional value to the well-considered and ad- 
mirably sympathetic sketch of the great actor. 
A rare amateur photograph is reproduced as a 
frontispiece, which Booth himself considered the 
best picture he ever had taken. “The absence 
of theatrical effect,” he wrote, “is its great 
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merit.” The expression is similar to that of the 
Sargent portrait, which stirred Aldrich to the~ 
writing of the noble poem which appropriately 
closes Mr. Copeland’s small volume, and which 
can hardly be quoted too often when Booth is 
under discussion : — 

That face, which no man ever saw 

And from his memory banished quite, 

With eyes in which are Hamlet’s awe, 

And Cardinal Richelieu’s subtle light, 

Looks from this frame. A master’s hand 

Has set the master-player here... . 

: O cruel Time, 

Whose breath sweeps mortal things away, 

Spare long this image of his prime, 

That others standing in the place 

Where, save as ghosts, we come no more, 

May know what sweet majestic face 

The gentle Prince of Players wore. 


A Conression oF Heresy. By Thomas J. 
Hardy. London: Philip Green—Mr. Hardy 
has followed Stopford Brooke in severing his 
connection with the Church of England ; and in 
this very small volume he sets forth in simple; 
manly fashion his struggle with conscience and 
compromise, and his sense of joyous freedom in 
the conquest. The plea for frankness, and for 
taking the words of all creeds and doctrines in 
“the sense commonly ascribed to the same 
words and phrases when used elsewhere,” is 
admirably expressed and powerful in its earnest 
straightforwardness. 


Miscellaneous. 


The annual report of the Indian Industries 
League has just appeared, and contains an in- 
teresting account of the work that has been 
done to help the Indians to help themselves. 
Mrs. Annie C. Sayre describes the condition of 
the Pueblos. “The Pueblos are supposed to be 
self-supporting,” she writes, “but their self-sup- 
port is not many degrees above starvation.” 
Abundant crops will never come from their soil 
without irrigation. They are remote from any 
market, and there is a sad lack at present of 
any industry likely to be remunerative. Never- 
theless, they work when they can find work; and 
of some of. the poorest she writes, “They are 
straining every nerve to get even bread.” Miss 
Dissette is trying to promote spinning and 
weaving among them, and she hopes to bring 
these industries throughout the section under 
her control. Rev. and Mrs. Walter C. Roe, the 
founders of one of the most successful branches 
of native industry, the famous bead-work of 
Colony Oklahoma, have continued their efforts. 
The League has sold this bead-work, baskets, 
lace, and a little of the Navajo silver work. 
What the Indian needs is the stimulus of sys- 
tematic work, which may develop industries 
from which all can earn a livelihood. The first 
thought of the League is to place the Indian 
before the country as an independent wage- | 
earner, through farming, stock-raising, weaving, 
through his native arts and crafts, or by any 
other art, craft, trade, or profession, to make 
him self-respecting and respected, and upon a 
plane with other citizens. : 
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‘The Magazines. 


Little Folks comes bright with spring-time 
stories and gay verses. The opening story is by 
Anne Bromley, and is called “Gretchen and the 
M Fiddle,” illustrated with twelve drawings 
by Rebecca Chase. Sophie Swett continues her 
serial “The Lion Tamer’s Little Girl,” with an 
exciting instalment of Pinkie’s adventures. “A 
True Story about James,” by E.. K. Carmen, is 
so good that we shall. probably reprint it in the 
Register. The magazine offers cash prizes to 
photographers for interesting photographs of 
children. The competition closes July 1. 


The April number of Men of To-Morrow, the 
ceed for young men and boys, opens with 
a photograph of Edward Everett Hale and a 
personal message from him to the readers of 
the paper, in connection with his eightieth birth- 
day. There is also a brightly written sketch of 
his career as “The Lend a Hand Man.” The 
leading story is one telling of eighteenth-century 
adventure, entitled “The Maudesley Mystery.” 
Several other short stories follow. Unique 

hhotographs accompany the description of “Boy- 
ife in Labrador.” The departments cover ac- 
tivities and sports in the life of young America. 


Bird-lore (the Macmillan Company) for 
April is devoted largely to a fully illustrated 
article by William Brewster on “The Voices of 
a New England Marsh,” in which the notes of 
many little-known, marsh-inhabiting birds are 
clearly described. The editor, Frank M. Chap- 
man, deals with “The Cat Question” apropos 
of the proposed Massachusetts law to license 
cats, and to destroy all non-licensed cats. After 
estimating the cat population of the United 
States to be not less than twenty-five million, he 
asserts that a single house cat has been known 
to kill fifty birds in a season, and concludes that 
be Sa “ig the most destructive enemy of our 


The April Book Buyer is rich in illustrations 
and literary comment. It opens with a picture 
of Richard Mansfield as “Monsieur Beaucaire” ; 
and among the articles are two new Byron let- 
ters by Robert Schauffler, a sketch of Jessie 
Wilcox Smith by Harrison S. Morris, and an 
article entitled, “An Old New England Minis- 
ter,” by Minna C. Smith, which describes some 
incidents in the life of Rev. Charles Brooks, of 
Medford, with two previously unpublished let- 
ters from Emerson, and one from Charles 
Sumner. In “The Animal Story of To-day,” 
Charles G. D. Roberts studies the evolution of 
the animal story from the picture records of 
carved bones to Kipling and Thompson-Seton. 


“The Political Theory of Calhoun” is dis- 
cussed by C. E. Merriam in the latest number of 
the American Journal of Sociology. Mr. Mer- 
riam indicates the extent of Calhoun’s influence 
in determining the course of Southern political 
thought. Samuel H. Bishop of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities writes of the development 
of modern scientific charity, and indicates the 
direction and nature of the new movement of 
which he sees signs. This is probably the paper 
which he delivered at a meeting of the New 
York State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. ‘The Church as the Maker of Con- 
science” is a thoughtful article by Samuel Zane 
Batten, in which he emphasizes the duty of the 
church to assume the leadership of the social 
faith and be the maker of the world’s con- 
science. “Nothing,” he says, “could be more 
weak and pitiful than for the churches to confess 
that whole provinces lie beyond their interest, 
... that they have no word to offer on the 
problems which make the peril and opportunity 
of our time.” Yet he does not mean that he 
would have the churches become mere humani- 
tarian and reforming agencies. The other ar- 
ticles in the review are the continuation of Lester 
F. Ward’s “Contemporary Sociology,” E. Miin- 
sterberg’s ‘‘Poor Relief in the United States,” and 
Charles J. Bushnell’s study of “Some Social 
Aspects of the Chicago Stock Yards.” The de- 
partments of signed “Reviews” and “Notes and 
Abstracts” are continued as usual. 
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Che Bome. 
The Little Children in Japan. 


The little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite : 
They always thank their bread and milk 
Before they take a bite, 
And say, ‘‘ You make us most content, 
O honorable nourishment!” 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude. 
“*O noble dear mamma,” they say, 
“We trust we don’t intrude,” 
Instead of rushing in to where 
. All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
Wear mittens on their feet ; 
They have no proper hats to go 

A-walking on the street ; 
And wooden stilts for over-shoes 
They don’t object at all to use. 


The little children in Japan 
With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
To keep the rain away ; 
And, when you go to see, you’ll find 
Its paper walls they live behind. 
— Caroline MacCormack, in Harper’s Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Two Messengers. 


BY BEULAH HAWES. 


“No, Trudel,” said Bessie Lincoln solemnly, the 
morning of the day she left Dresden, “I shall 
never, never forget you; and you must promise 
never toforget me. It’s true I’m only ten years 
old, but this isa forever friendship. Whenever 
skating-time comes,I shall remember the Zwin- 
ger. Every June I shall wish we were going to 
make another trip to Saxon Switzerland to- 
gether; and Christmas,—oh, I mean to have a 
German Christmas every year, whether I am in 
America or Egypt!” 

Trudel sighed. ‘And, Bessie, our walks in 
cherry time, and our little play the last day of 
school !” 

“Yes; but isn’t it good that we had our pict- 
ures taken just as we looked then, you in that 
pretty peasant dress, and me as the miner, all in 
black, and the funny cap, and everything? And 
we’ll write to each other every week, yes? And, 
when we grow big, we'll visit each other sure, if 
we don’t before.” 

They comforted each other; and, though 
Trudel was certain she could never cross the big 
ocean, yet it did not seem unlikely that Bessie 
might come some day to Germany again, and 
the girls brightened up as they discussed the 
possibility. 

Bessie’s father was a colonel in the United 
States army. Worn by the trying experiences 
of the Civil War and seeking complete recovery 
from a troublesome wound, he had taken his 
wife and little daughter to Germany, as soon as 
peace was declared, for a change of scene and 
occupation. Bessie had been put in a German 
school, where she learned to chatter German with 
her friends almost as fast as Trudel herself. 

For some time after they returned to America, 
their plans were unsettled. They spent one year 
in Philadelphia, near Bessie’s grandmother ; and 
during that time the correspondence between 
the two friends, if not so regular as they had 
planned, was yet comparatively steady, and so 
full of details about each day’s doings that they 
kept fully acquainted with each other’s interests. 
Gradually their letters crossed less frequently ; 
and when Col. Lincoln, still in search of health, 
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decided tospend the winter months in Italy, 
and give Bessie a year in boarding-school, 
Bessie seemed to have no time for letter-writing 
except to her parents, from whom she had never 
before been separated. 

It would not be true to say that Bessie had 
forgotten the daysin Germany. She still spoke of 
Trudel as her best, her very best, friend ; and 
sometimes she took down her big album, and 
lived through the old days again by the many 
Dresden photographs of people and places and 
gallery pictures. Dearer than all the other pict- 
ures were the three she had of Trudel; and 
dearest of the three was the one taken of herself 
and Trudel together in the quaint costumes they 
had worn in the little play on that last day of 
school before the Easter vacation. Bessie, the 
taller, was dressed in her boy’s suit, rather too 
clean and dainty to be realistic, but wearing her 
miner’s lamp and making a fine companion to 
the sturdy little peasant maiden beside her. 

The day came at last when the Lincoln fam- 
ily were reunited and settled down in Chicago, 
“keeping house like other people,” as Bessie 
said, and greatly enjoying their home. It 
seemed then a long time since Bessie had heard 
from Trudel; and one day, after Bessie had been 
arranging her books in the pretty new room that 
was to be her own, she put away the Dresden 
album, and sat down to write a long letter to 
Trudel, giving her the new address and reproach- 
ing herself for not having written oftener during 
the last three years. She described her wander- 
ings through the summer before, and promised 
that not again should Trudel be left without 
exact news of her whereabouts. 

In the mean time the years had changed Tru- 
del, too. She had grown out of the chubby 
little maiden who wore the peasant’s dress in 
the picture, and had learned to take her share of 
the home-making and housekeeping in true 
German fashion. When the Franco-Prussian 
war broke out, her father followed his Saxon 
prince to the front, whence he returned three 
months later with one arm gone. Then he went 
to Berlin with his family, leaving Dresden per- 
manently ; and thus it happened that, when Bes- 
sie’s letter arrived there, it failed somehow to be 
forwarded to the correct address in Berlin, and 
after a month of wanderings and delays it was 
finally returned to Bessie in Chicago. After 
that still another year slipped swiftly by; and the 
two friends, so widely separated, had long ago 
begun to feel that they had practically lost each 
other. In the confusion of leaving Dresden, 
Trudel had lost Bessie’s earliest Philadelphia 
address, which might still have proved available; 
and neither of the girls knew how to find the 
other. 

It was in the autumn of 1871 that the great 
fire swept over Chicago; and Col. Lincoln’s 
pretty home on the North Side was blotted out, 
as were so many others. Fortunately, they had 
time to remove many of their treasures, and 
were able to take timely refuge with friends in 
another part of the city. Days of confusion 
followed. Help began to pour into the city im- 
mediately. Even before the fires had ceased 
destroying, subscriptions were opened in all the 
large cities, not only in America, but in Europe, 
calling for contributions for the suffering. When 
Trudel saw the placard posted in a window of a 
bank in Berlin, her thoughts flew at once to her 
American friend. 

“I’m glad Bessie doesn’t live in Chicago,” she 
said to her mother that afternoon; “but I mean 
to send something to the poor people there.” 
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And she drew a big silver thaler from her pocket 
book, and poised it on the top of her finger. 
“When I go out to-morrow, I shall leave. that at 
the bank; and I do it for love of Bessie.” 

Her mother smiled, but made no objection. 
The next day Trudel had more news. “I went 
to the bank, mother,” she reported, “and they 
were very polite tome. I stopped to see Frau 
Hotzen on my way home, for I knew she must 
be anxious about her son and his family. She 
had just got a telegram, which said, ‘All safe, 
but everything burned.’ So they are setting right 
to work to send thema box of things. Mrs. 
Hotzen says she can get table linen and such 
things much cheaper here, and they are going to 
send off quite a big box to-morrow. The girls 
are sending some toys for the children, and I 
want to send those two dolls I dressed for the 
bazaar. There is time enough to make some 
more, and they are easily dressed.” 

Trudel went to her bureau, and took out the 
pretty dolls. One, the taller by a head, was 
dressed in a black blouse and short trousers, 
gathered in at the knee. A short hatchet was 
stuck in the belt; and the queer cap had a bit of 
tinfoil in front, neatly cut to imitate a miner’s 
lantern. The other doll was in peasant dress, 
such as Trudel herself had worn in the little 
play, almost six years before. 

She looked at them very tenderly, and said to 
her mother: “I feel just as if I were sending 
these dolls as private messengers to America. I 
have thought of Bessie all the time I have been 
dressing them ; and, if she could only see them, I 
know she would feel just the way I do now.” 

“Of course, that is impossible,” returned her 


mother, “but they will please Mrs. Hotzen’s - 


little grandchild, and it will please Mrs. Hotzen 
herself to have you willing to send them ; and so 
they will do as much good as if they went to 
Bessie.” 

“Oh, no, no, mamma, not just as much good,” 
said Trudel, reproachfully; “but, since I can’t 
send them to Bessie, little Anna Hotzen may as 
well have the good of them.” 

So into the box they went, where they lay be- 
tween the heavy linen table-cloths and napkins, 
knit woollen stockings, great wide towels, and va- 
rious housekeeping goods. Fortunately, in those 
days it did not cost a fortune to send boxes from 
Germany to America, as it does now. Other- 
wise, I am sure the Chicago Hotzens would 
have had to buy their new things themselves. 

Of course, it was the most unlikely thing in 
the world that the dolls should have ever come 
into Bessie’s hands, but they did; and this was 
the way of it. 

In the next house to the one the Lincolns had 
taken temporarily lived a little girl, about seven 
years old, who had grown very fond of her Miss 
Bessie, as she called the new neighbor. She 


used to visit her whenever she had a good - 


chance, and was never tired of consulting her on 
all matters of importance. 

One day Lucy came in, and asked eagerly for 
her Miss Bessie. Bessie was glad enough to put 
away her geometry for a talk with her little 


friend, and offered her a corner of the big. 


lounge. There the child curled herself up, and 
began to unburden herself of her news. 
“There’s a girl in our school, Miss Bessie, and 


I s’pose you must know her and like her better 


than you do me,” she said coaxingly. 

“Better than I do you, Lucy? Never! There 
isn’t any little girl anywhere I like as well as I 
do you, and I don’t know any little girls at all 


in your school, What made you think I did?” - 


¥ 
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“Oh, because she’s got a doll named after you. 
It’s Bessie Lincoln, just the same.” 

Bessie explained that that might easily hap- 
pen, and told her to ask her friend where she 
found the name. 

The next day Lucy came again, and began at 
once : — 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t named for you, the doll 
wasn’t, because it came all the way from Ger- 
many; and its name was pinned to it. I’m glad 
it wasn’t named for you; for it’s a queer sort of 
thing, a girl doll with curls, but dressed up in 
boy clothes. I tell Anna to get some new things 
for it and call ita girl, or else give it a boy’s 
name and be done with it.’’ 

“Who sent it? Did it come from Dresden ?” 

“No, it didn’t come from Dresden, I know; and 
some people sent it named Hotzen, just the same 
name as Anna’s, and they sent her another doll 
at the same time, and its name is Gertrude 
Something or other. It was such a funny name 
I can’t remember it.” 


Bessie did not dream that her messengers from | 


Germany had arrived with news of Trudel; but 
somehow it made her think of the Dresden days, 
and she looked over the old album. It wasa 
week before Lucy came again. When she did, 
Bessie gave her the album to keep her quiet 
while she finished her Latin translation. 

' “Look at the pretty pictures in it, Lucy,” she 
said. “There are ever so many from the Dres- 
den gallery ; and, if you hunt, you’ll find the Sis- 


- tine Madonna that your mother gave you last 


Christmas.” 

Lucy turned the leaves rather indifferently. 
Soon came the exclamation: “Why, Bessie, isn’t 
this funny! There are two girls dressed up 
just exactly like Anna’s two dolls I told you 
about !” : 

Bessie did not understand for a minute. Then 
she ran to her mother, and eagerly told her 
about the dolls, and asked to go to see Lucy’s 
little friend, and find out if they could by any 
possibility be connected with her old friend. 
“Tt must be, it must be, mother dear,” she cried. 
“You know Trudchen’s name is really Gertrude, 
and that is the very name of the other doll.” 

The mystery was explained, and soon a letter 
was flying eastward over the Atlantic to tell 
Trudel in Berlin that her messengers had arrived 
safely in Chicago and delivered their important 
message faithfully. Bessie bought two hand- 
some French dolls; and little Anna Hotzen was 
glad enough to exchange the messengers for 
them, when Bessie made her understand that it 
would really be a great favor. 

The girls never lost trace of each other again. 
The very next summer Bessie spent a month in 


Germany, but it was not until the year of the | 
World’s Fair in Chicago that Trudel could be |, 
prevailed upon to trust herself to the dreaded |) 
ocean. By that time both Bessie and Trudel | 
had girls of their own who became as great | 


friends as their mothers were, and always en- 


joyed talking over the story of the two messen- |. 


gers and holding the very dolls. 


= My Julia. 


_ My Julia was a sweet dolly. I had spent 
many happy hours sewing her dresses and play- 
ing with her. Mostly she wore white, and had 
a happy expression on her face. 

I was absent from the house, jumping rope 
on the pavement one day, when a lady and her 
little daughter came to call on my mamma, 
During the call some one gave the child my Julia 
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to play with. That was all right, of course; but, 
when they were going away, the little girl. cried 
to take my dolly along! My sister came out 
and found me, and asked if I would give the 
little visitor my Julia. 

Of course I said, “ No, indeed!” 

But my sister coaxed me a great deal, and 
told me that the little visitor was crying very 
hard, and could not be comforted, and would 
not give the dolly up. She told me, besides, that 
I was almost too big to play with dolls any 
longer. 

So at last I consented to give my dear Julia 
to the spoiled child, who cried for what was not 
hers! When I went in, by and by, she was 
gone. None of the big people ever knew how 
lonely and unhappy I was without my precious 
doll. 

It was a whole year before I saw the visitor 
again, for she did not live in the same city. 
When I saw her,—it was in a shop,—I walked 
up to her, and said: “Howis Julia? Where is 
Julia?” 

Will you believe it? She did not remember 
my Julia that she had cried to take away from 
me! 

I went home very sad and indignant. I 
thought a girl who could take my Julia, and 
then lose her and forget all about her, must 
have a heart of stone.—Faith Webster, in Little 
Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


Who was April Fool? 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, 


[Response to “ Three April Fools” in the Christian 
Register for March 27.] 


Merry, merry nonsense, it made us bluebirds laugh. 

Don’t you know wise birds like us are never caught with 
chaff? 

We knew all about it, expected rain and snow; 

And we kept on our feather suits,— they’re waterproof, you 
know. 

Just see our shiny rain-proof boots ; you couldn’t get a fit 

One half so neat and dainty,— they never leak a bit, 


But you took off your flannels, and now you're stiff as 
starch, : 

And went to look for mayflowers before the end of March. 

We sang to fool your precious selves,— we thought ’twould 
make you blue ; 

But, still, we never said a word that wasn’t strictly true. 

We hear you cough and sneeze and wheeze, and groan 
aloud, ‘‘ Oh, dear! 

Those bluebirds are such silly things : no, summer isn’t 
near.”” 


Cheer up, dear friends, and join us in a merry roundelay ; 
For April’s really here, you know, and June is on the way. 


| We’re always genial in our fun ; but who was April Fool? 
| We can’t resist just asking where you wise ones went to 


school. 


For the Christian Register, 
Mr. Redsquirrel.* 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO, 


Mr. Redsquirrel came home late that evening, 
‘and Mrs. Redsquirrel naturally wanted to know 
iwhy. 

; My dear,” he spluttered, “I'd have been home 
a long time ago; but just as I came to the foot 
of our tree there was old Mrs. Hen squatting 
‘among the roots, with her little ones playing in 
the grass about her. I tried to explain courte- 
‘ously; but she is not like you, my dear, she 
wouldn’t listen to reason. She thought I had 
come to kidnap one of her darlings. ‘Cut, cut, 
cut, cut, and run!’ she cried; and she looked so 


* Founded on fact, — 
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angry, and there were little red rings round her 
eyes, and her feathers were all fluffed up. 

“I didn’t know what to do. The Greyfurs’ 
dooryard, as you know, my dear, is nearest to 
our own; but I hardly like to climb up their 
tree, as our families have not been on squeak- 
ing terms since the fight last February. But 
while I was peeking from behind a big plantain- 
leaf, and trying te muster up. courage to make 
one dash for home, risking the terrible talons 
and beak, to my great relief I heard Mrs. Hen 
calling her little ones to come to bed. And 
they came up out of the grass,—not nearly so 
steady on their legs, my dear, as our babies,— 
and nestled beneath her; . . .and, when I thought 
it was quite safe, I tiptoed out from my hiding- 
place. 

“Yes. Mrs. Hen’s eyes were closed, quite 
closed; and she was quietly sleeping. So I just 
gathered my limbs together, and sprang clean 
over her, landing on the bark of the tree with | 
claws outstretched; and she jumped up in arage 
as I whizzed by, but it was too late. And, if you 
listen, my dear,’you can still hear Mrs. Hen 
scolding me down below there for showering her 
with little pieces of bark as I scampered up the 
trunk.” 


Adopted the Fashion. 


There are imitators everywhere, but the dog 
whose doings are recorded in Popular Sctence 
News was possibly one of the best canine mimics 
on record. His name was Scot, and he was a 
puppy newly ,introduced into a certain family 
circle. In a neighboring house lived Rab, a 
dog that had grown to an age of dignity and 
responsibility. 

At first the older dog ignored the puppy, 
which in appearance was almost an exact coun- 
terpart of himself. Then the two became firm 
friends. Scot was an attendant waiting on 
Rab’s every movement. They ate together, 
slept together, and hunted together. 

They were also as one in barking at passing 
teams. Now barking at teams was forbidden, 
and brought many whippings; but the tempta- 
tion was strong, and the master and mistress 
were not always present. The sight of the hose- 
cart whirling past one day, with rattle and 
clatter, was a challenge no high-spirited dog 
could resist. It gave Rab an opportunity to 
show his young friend how close to a flying 
hose-cart it is possible to run with impunity. 
Alas for his pride! He ran an inch too near 
or the car swerved slightly, for the wheels 
passed over one of Rab’s paws. Although the 
injury was scientifically treated, Rab was ever 
after forced to go on three legs, and hold. the 
injured paw suspended. 

Now appeared Scot’s imitative powers, He 
noticed Rab’s changed method of locomotion, 
and, like the thorough courtier he was, immedi- 
ately adopted the new gait. He was so clever 
in his imitation that it was difficult to, tell which 
dog went lame from necessity and which limped 
because he thought it desirable and graceful. 
Close observation, however, showed that Scot’s 
shapely paw lacked the helpless hang of the older 
dog’s wounded member, and that the saucy cock 
of his ears was at variance with the mournful 
hang of Rab’s. 

Scot was a consistent cheat, always holding 
up the same paw that Rab did, and never forget- 
ting his voluntary lameness except on occasions 
of great excitement, when he was in too great a 
hurry, having four legs, to confine himself to the 
use of three, — : 
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Good News. 
Where Four-leaf Clover grows. 


I know a place where the sun is like gold, 
And the cherry blooms burst with snow, 

And down underneath is the loveliest nook 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know; 
And God put another one in for luck,— 
If you search, you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope, and you must have faith, 
You must love and bé strong ; and so, 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
—Ella Higginson. 


The Church of the Century. 


The “Unitarian Church of Boston,” in the 
sense in which history would use the words,— 
or in which, I suppose, angels use it to-day,— 
consists of about two hundred thousand men, 
women, and children whose belief in God, in 
heaven, in humanity, and in right living, is not 
stated in the words of any formal creed. Each 
of the two hundred thousand who is old enough 
would state his own, if it were necessary, in his 
own language. 

From the nature of the case these people 
are not organized in any visible corporation. 
About sixty thousand of them are organized in 
twenty-eight different congregations, the first of 
which is two hundred and seventy-two years old. 
Twelve of them are united in the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. 

The Unitarian Club, the Channing Club, and 
several other organizations unite individual Uni- 
tarians for purposes which are connected with 
the extension or the maintenance of simple re- 
ligion. 

What the two hundred thousand ought to 
have is one free central church, which should 
receive any day in the year any man, woman, or 
child who needs counsel, sympathy, or what the 
Bible calls communion, in any matters connected 
with a larger life. 

This church should be maintained for all the 
world by the twenty-eight Unitarian churches 
of Boston, by their people, and by all the rest 
of the two hundred thousand people who cared 
to join in the business. 

This central church would be a cathedral 
without a bishop. It would be open from the 
early dawn of January 1 till the New Year's 
service at midnight on December 31. It would 
provide on Sunday as many services as were 
wanted: one full musical service,—if you please, 
a noble mass, adapted to the religion of the 
twentieth century; one children’s service; one 
servioe maintained by “the Civic Church”; and 
such other services as the time demanded. The 
time would always demand one distinct sermon 
every Sunday on the special religious duties of 
the century. 

It would not be in the hands of any arch- 
bishop, bishop, chapter, consistory, presbytery, 
or any congregation of priests. The churches 
of Boston would provide the home preachers 
needed for the home work. Europe, Asia, and 
other parts of the world outside of Boston 
would be called on to contribute such voices 
and men as from week to week are needed,—Mr. 
Kovacs from Hungary, Gai from the Walden- 
sian valleys, Ramabai from India, Dr. Patter- 
son from the New Hebrides, Estlin Carpenter 
from Oxford, Samuel Crothers from Cambridge, 
Slicer, Savage, and the rest from New York and 
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Brooklyn, Heber Newton from California, and 
so on. 

Such a church might be called a “Free 
Church,” or the ‘Church of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” or the “Church of the Holy Spirit,” or the 
“Church of the Future,” or the “Church of Life 
Eternal,” or the “Church of To-day,” or by any 
other name which was true, and which did not 
confine it between any limited bounds of time 
or of duty. 

It would at once become the church of a 
very large proportion of the ten thousand young 
men and women who come to Boston and 
neighborhood to study in the three univer- 
sities, in the musical conservatories and other 
art schools, and in the Technological Institute. 

It would attract strangers who are straying 
about every Sunday, curious as to the worship 
of Boston, willing and eager to know what 
Puritanism means in the last steps of its evo- 
tion. 

And it would meet for the Unitarian body of 
the world a necessity which is felt more and 
more every day. For it would supply one place 
of public utterance where every week somebody 
of piety, intelligence, and sense, who knew what 
he was talking about and was not afraid to say 
it, would explain to people who do not know 
what the Unitarian Church stands for and what 
it is good for. 

I say this is a prime necessity now in Boston. 
Boston is even called a Unitarian city, and with 
reason. The theology of its first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth churches, in order of 
time, is the theology of the twentieth century. 
It has a large Catholic population, but this is 
arecent importation. Very naturally, strangers 
who come to Boston want to hear something 
said on the theological statements which make 
the religion of to-day in Boston reject the the- 
ology of Calvin and Luther. But, from the 
nature of the case, one of those strangers might 
go next Sunday to any liberal church in Boston, 
and he would find the minister taking for 
granted the abandonment of the old theology 
and recognizing the undoubted fact that the 
congregation is wholly in sympathy with the 
new. I do not believe that in any five years of 
my own ministry here I preached ten sermons 
which would tell such a visitor what he wanted 
and what he had a right to inquire about in 
such “denominational” matters. 

The Twentieth Century Church, if that is to 
be its name, would be ready to answer such 
questions. No year need pass in which each of 
the thirty Unitarian ministers of Boston could 
tellin it what Unitarianism is and what is its 
duty. Epwarpb E. HALE. 


The Woman’s Club. 


The question of the relation of the club to 
the home is always pertinent. Does the club 
separate women from men? Are they growing 
apart? It is in the deeds and disposition of 
beth we must seek the cause if this be true. 
One thing is sure: Woman, having eaten half 
the apple of knowledge, will not relinquish the 
other half, unless it be, as in the old story, to 
offer it to her companion. The modern Adam 
disdains the gift. He refuses to eat, not because 
he thinks it is wicked, but because he is not 
hungry. He has not Eve’s appetite. If men 
are not keeping pace with women (and it is the 
men who say this), whose is the fault ? 

Generalizations on this point, however, are too 
swift and therefore misleading.. The more just 
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statement is that, if some men are not keeping 
pace,—the average man and husband, engrossed 
in business, it is men still who lead the way. 
With the vantage obtained throughout the ages, 
they should be able to keep this leadership. 
And the average man is not to be spoken of too 
slightingly, who may fall below his wife in mere 
accomplishments, but excel her in the mental 
force and discipline outside contact with the 
world procures. I have never forgotten that 
bit of satire in one of Mr. Howells’s early books, 
where he speaks his pretended admiration for 
the progressive woman of the day, “whose hus- 
band supports her in the leisure that enables 
her to do her deep thinking.” Women are 
doing a lot of deep thinking, but many of us 
lead lives of sheltered ease and privilege. We 
are the one leisure class in our republic.—C¢/ia 
P. Woolley, in the Pilgrim. 


Chicago Letter. 


Although we in Chicago could not be present 
at the great meeting in Boston to do honor to 
Dr. Hale, we were able to send him our con- 
gratulations and to receive a characteristic reply. 
In his letter acknowledging a message of felici- 
tation from the board of directors of the West- 
ern Conference, Dr. Hale remarks: “I think it 
was a sermon of Conant’s, then a missionary of 
ours at Rock River, which aroused me to wish 
to go to Illinois as a minister and preach the 
true gospel. This was long before Chicago was 
heard of. Alas! though I sought a commission, 
no one would send me; and my years have beer 
spent in this climate, on this soil.” After read- 
ing this letter, one is inclined to wonder what- 
things might have been brought to pass here in 
the West if Dr. Hale had lived his life in 
Illinois or in some point farther westward. 

Our young people in Chicago have fallen into 
line, and united in a successful rally at the 
Church of the Messiah Sunday evening, March 
30. The three unions of the city were repre- 
sented, and four addresses were given. A meet- 
ing in Unity Church in May is in prospect. 

At the meeting of the Associate Alliance, 
April 3, at Unity Church, the speaker was Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, whose subject was “ The 
Origin of the Gospels.” The origin and date of 
the Gospels was considered, and the traditions 
which became current concerning the birth and 
life and death of Jesus were examined from the 
point of view of the most recent scholarship. 
Mr. Pulsford spoke for an hour without manu- 
script, and held the closest attention of his 
audience. The discussion of his address was 
opened by Mr. Lazenby. Miss Hannah K. 
French gave the usual report of the Religious 
News Committee; and at the close of the meet- 
ings Mrs. E. H. Griggs made the announcement 
of the Alliance programme for the anniversary 
meeting, Thursday afternoon, May 8. This 
meeting will be held in connection with the 
Western Unitarian anniversaries. The pro- 
gramme has been in the hands of Mrs. Griggs, 
and the presidents of the Branch Alliances of 
this city. As the result of their labors an inter- 
esting and significant meeting is promised. 
Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn will preside. 
Mrs. S. C. L. Jones of Chicago will speak about’ 
the early organizations of women in the churches. 
Mrs. Charles F. Smith of Louisville will tell - 
about the Alliance work in the South, Miss 
Fanny Field of Cincinnati about the Post-office 
Mission work, Mrs, David Utter of Denver 
about the Alliance work in the Far West, and 
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Mrs. Mary B, Davis of New York will speak 
upon the topic “Co-operation among the Alli- 
ances.” Five-minute reports will also be given 
by the various State directors: Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley of Cleveland, Mrs. Hiram Marks of 
Detroit, Mrs. Mary G. Upham of Milwaukee, 
Mrs. O. F. Page of Kansas City, and Mrs. J. L. 
Marsh of Lincoln. It is the aim of the Alliance 
officers to create a truly national organization. 
The meeting at Chicago will be a long step in 
this direction, The importance of these local 
meetings and the establishment of local centres 
cannot be overestimated, 

The arrangements for the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the conference are nearly 
completed. This year the Western Conference 
shares the making of the programme with four 
other organizations,—the Alliance, the Young 
People’s Society, the Sunday School Society, and 
the Unitarian Club of Chicago. Under the au- 
_ spices of the Sunday School Society, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton of Boston and Rev. R. W. Boynton 
of St. Paul will give addresses on Sunday-school 
work. The Sunday-school meeting will occur 
Thursday forenoon, and plans for a forward 
Movement among the Western Sunday-schoo!s 
are to be formulated and discussed. 

The Young People’s Union has not thus far 
been firmly enough established in the West to 
justify much space upon our conference pro- 
grammes; but the unions have been increasing, 
and this year the national society is to send to 
Chicago Rey. Albert Willard Clark from Cam- 
bridge to present the claims of the Union and to 
endeavor to arouse greater interest in the work 
of the young people in our churches. 

The Unitarian Club of Chicago appears this 
year for the first time upon the conference pro- 
gramme. A strong committee, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from five local churches, is at work 
arranging for a banquet Thursday evening, May 
8, which shall serve as a climax to the confer- 
ence. Arrangements have progressed far 
enough so that a successful and enthusiastic 
meeting can be confidently predicted. How 
could it be otherwise with the grand old man of 
Unitarianism, Rev. Edward E. Hale, as one of 
the speakers? In addition to Dr. Hale, accept- 
ances have been received from Rev. Celia P. 
Woolley of Chicago and Rey. John W. Day of 
St. Louis. Several other speakers will partici- 
pate in this symposium. 

Only seven speakers are to appear upon the 
conference programme proper. Anniversary 
day will be Wednesday, May 7, the exact date 
on which the conference was founded. For 
the morning session no speakers have been 
selected except the conference officers. The 
president, Mr. Morton D. Hull, will give a brief 
address, which will be followed by the reports 
of the treasurer and secretary. The remainder 
of the session will be given up to a discussion 
from the floor upon points brought out by the 
secretary’s report, which are of interest to our 
workers. Criticism has been made in the past 
that our conference programmes were cut and 
dried, and that they do not allow sufficient time 
for spontaneous discussion. The Programme 
Committee has endeavored to allow ample time 
for discussion at this meeting. 

The anniversary programme will extend 
through Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
The historical papers proper will be presented 
by Rev. Rush R. Shippen of Brockton, Mass., 
one of the founders of the conference, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, for so long a time its suc 
cessful secretary, and Rev, Henry M. Simmons, 
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well known for his long and successful ministry 
in Minneapolis. In the evening of the same 
day the subject will be continued under the 
general head of “The Western Unitarian Con- 
ference.” Rev. Joseph H. Crooker will speak 
on “The Inspiration of the Past,” Rev..Fred V. 
Hawley on “A Vision of the Future,” and Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot will seek to focus past traditions 
and vision upon present opportunity. For the 
anniversary preacher the man who for twenty- 
five years was the central figure of Western 
Unitarian history, the venerable Robert Collyer, 
was the inevitable man. 

With these speakers the Western Conference 
at its coming anniversary hopes to be able to 
link the past to the present, and thus to gather 
inspiration for the future. Mr. Collyer and Mr. 
Shippen represent its earliest traditions. Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Simmons were later comers; 
but they, too, are now among the veterans. 
Dr. Crooker, after a ministry of twenty-nine 
years, makes the next in the descending scale, 
though he, too, will become erelong for us 
younger men one of the fathers in Israel; and 
Mr. Hawley, from an experience of less than ten 
years in the liberal church, will speak for those 
who have recently taken up the work, Dr. Eliot, 
as is eminently fitting, will represent the national 
association as our welcome guest. 

There is every prospect that reduced rates 
can be obtained upon the railroads, so that re- 
turn tickets can be procured for one-third the 
usual price. Our Chicago people will open 
wide their homes for the accommodations of 
visiting guests. In addition to the luncheons 
served at noon-time at the church there will be 
a ministers’ luacheon at the Lexington Hotel 
Wednesday evening, May 7. This anniversary 
offers the best opportunity for many years for a 
reunion of all those who have been interested 
in the past and who have not lost their interest 


in the aims and ideals of the conference. 
F. C. SouTHworTH. 


A New Pastime. 


About a month ago I read in an evening 
paper an account of a new pastime. I found it 
very interesting and fascinating, but I have 
never seen any second mention of it. As it 
seems to me one of the best amusements for 
those who are confined to the house and for the 
sleepless, it seems a great pity that it should be 
allowed to sink back into oblivion. It has the 
great advantage that it can be taken up or. 
dropped at any moment, and that it can be 
pursued by one person alone. It consists in 
making the numbers from one to one hundred 
by employing in every case four times the figure 
four. Any arithmetical or algebraic signs may 
be used, but never less or more than the four 


fours. Thus:— 
4 4.4 
Min Ap BA py 9 
4+4 Sa 
4+4+4 4—4 
= —+4=4 
4 
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So far it is simple, but the art consists in em- 
ploying the different formule to get the higher 
numbers. I have got all up to twenty-eight, and 
about half the rest up to hundred.— Spectator, 


The Massachusetts No License League re- 
cently inaugurated consists of the various or- 
ganizations working for no license in the differ- 
ent parts of the Commonwealth, and is intended 
to form a bond of union for them. At the 
initial meeting sixteen towns were represented, 
while as many more sent letters. A form of 
constitution was adopted, and officers chosen as 
follows: president, Frank Foxcroft of Cam- 
bridge; vice-president, C. H. J. Kimball of 
Dedham; secretary, Alfred Noon of Everett ; 
treasurer, Delcevare King of Quincy; addi- 
tional members of the Executive Committee, 
Arthur Gates of Chelsea, Henry C. Leach of 
Salem, and Perley A. Stone of Haverhill. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD 
CY scent 


—SECOND FLooR— 
Hall Clocks 


311 WASHINGTON ST. 


Ruskin Homespuns, 


Made in the Isle of Man. Samples and information as to 
John Ruskin’s connection sent by es RYDINGS, 
816 Madison Avenue, Paterson, N.J. 


OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re- 
paired, Cleansed, Straightened, 
Packed Moth-proof and Stored at 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
BEST WORK GUARANTEED 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford, Established 1895. 


REFRICERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost, and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 


market is the “‘White Mountain.” 


“White Mountain” 
Refrigerators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible wa’ 
that can be desired. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Maine 
4, Manufacturing 
Company, 


“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIN.’”? MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 
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Dr. Horatio Stebbins. 


Horatio Stebbins was born in the South Parish 
of ‘Wilbraham on the 8th of August, 1821. 
He was the son of Calvin and Amelia Adams 
Stebbins. After passing through the common 
school, he was sent to the high school at Spring- 
field. He soon made up his mind to go to 
college, and went to a select school:taught by 
Mr. William Burt, the father of the late Gen. 
William L. Burt, of Ithaca, N.Y. He after- 
ward studied and graduated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and went to Harvard College, where 


he -was graduated, receiving the bachelor’s’ 


degree in 1848 and the master’s degree in 1851. 
He was ordained at Fitchburg, Mass., Nov. 5, 
1851. In January, 1855, he was installed minis- 
ter of the First Parish in Portland, 
Me., remaining there until he was 
called to San Francisco, where he 
was installed Sept. 7, 1864. He re- 
ceived the degree of S.T.D. from 
Bowdoin Collegein 1869. -His active 
ministry in San Francisco was closed, 
and he became pastor emeritus Feb. 
16, 1899. Since that time his resi- 
dence has been in Cambridge, Mass. 
‘He leaves a wife, two sons, and a 
daughter. His eldest son, Roderick, 
is pastor of the First Congregational 
Parish, Milton, Mass. His younger 
son will graduate at the Institute of 
Technology in Boston next summer, 
His daughter will also graduate at 
Radcliffe College. 

He had the usual experiences of a 
New England boy, the son of a 
farmer, who, with some help from 
his father and something gained by ~ 
his own efforts, works his way 
through Harvard College, teaches 
school, gets a theological education, 
and enters the ministry. His course 
through life was marked by the self- 
reliant vigor which was shown in his 
early manhood. In his last speech 
at the dinner of the alumni of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, he 
boasted that during his theological 
course he earned a hundred dollars 
by raising potatoes upon waste land 
belonging to the college. When Dr. 
Stebbins was settled in San Fran- 
cisco, not only was the Civil War in 
progress, but the social and political 
fortunes of California were yet to be 
determined. Everything was in con- 
fusion. There was law, but no order. 
There were great resources, but no 
master mind or strong social organization to 
direct. At this time, society on the Pacific 
Coast consisted largely of migratory individuals, 
mostly men. There were gold hunters, specula- 
tors, adventurers, gamblers, thieves, soldiers of 
fortune, the best in the world and the off-scour- 

-ing of all nations thrown together in a pictur- 
esque but dangerous confusion. But in his 
work in the First Church of San Francisco Dr. 
Stebbins took a man’s part in the religious so- 


cial organization.of the city and the State. He’ 


was a tower of strength, a steadfast promoter 
of large ideas, moral ideals, and the old-fash- 
ioned virtues which were by inheritance and 
tradition his own. He was stalwart’in person, 
of strong mind, of firm will, unshaken integrity, 
and of unspotted life. At his best, his preach- 
ing was in the higher ranges of the religious life. 
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He suggested’ the- moral: grandeur ‘of the uni- 


verse in which we live, and the dignity of 


human'nature and human duty. 

He was a man’s man, one who could understand 
and sympathize with a captain. of industry, one 
who could comprehend the large ideas moving in 
the minds of those who were making new States 
and shaping the fortunes of a nation. He did 
not know how to play “games”; but he under- 
stood the greater game of business, and the 
tragedy of human life in a new country where 
everything was inchoate, and all the primeval 
instincts and passions were aroused, inflamed 
with the lust for gold, and eager for satisfaction. 
He could see the good in men who were half 
bad or in the gambler who was reputed to be 
wholly bad. He could reach men through their 


good side, and make friends with those who 
needed his help. His vigorous personality and 
his positive temper made him a centre of influ- 
ence. 

He took an interest in all the educational af- 
fairs of the State, and it was by natural appoint- 
ment that he became trustee of the University 
of California and later of the Leland Stanford 
University. While not himself a specialist in 
any kind of scholarship, he had the general 
scholarship, andthe knowledge of the means. of 
scholarship, which fitted him to be the compan- 
ion and the adviser of those who were founding 
universities and shaping modes of education, 
He carried with him, from Massachusetts to 
California, the best ideals of culture and educa- 
tion. His sturdy New England constitution and 
character, together with the influences of Har- 
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vard College and the Divinity School, made ‘him 

able to see and to oversee what was needed at 

the beginning of things in a new commonwealth. 
For the last two-years Dr. Stebbins has lived 

in Cambridge, Mass., and has to the full extent 4 

of his physical ability, and even beyond it, taken 

part with delight in all that was going on around 

him. He was eager to be with his brethren. It 

was a pleasure to him to preach whenever oppor- 

tunity offered, and social life was a source of 

constant enjoyment. But grave physical ail- 

ments were lurking in his vigorous frame, and 

with increasing sternness the warning came that q 

he must limit his activities and prepare for other 

scenes and other tasks. Although at last he 

was overcome by weakness and pain which no 

care and skill could wholly alleviate, yet until he 

neared the end he saw its approach 

without fear'and without any loss of 

his cheerful interest in human affairs. 

In a recent interview he plied the 

writer with questions concerning 

what was going on in Washington,, 

in the Philippines, in the great 

North-west, and in the large affairs 

of the national life. To his church 

in San Francisco he dictated a last 

telegraphic message, to be sent at 

the announcement of his death. 

These were the last consecutive 

sentences uttered by him :— 


“Salute all the people, and give 
them my blessing. Let them have 
a service of praise and prayer in the 
church Sunday morning, April 13. 

“HORATIO STEBBINS.”’ 


Dictated April 4, 1902. 


We have asked a few out of the 
innumerable friends of Dr. Stebbins 
to speak briefly of his life and work- 


Hon. Horace Davis of San Fran- 
cisco speaks of the setting of his 
work in California :— 


Dr. Stebbins’s public service in 
California began in the fall of 1864, 
and extended over a period of — 
thirty-five years. It was a moment- 
ous period to the State, from the 
crude raw conditions of a border 
community to settled Statehood and 
a place in the family of nations. 
The wild restlessness of the gold 
fever was passing away, the ani- 
mosities of the Civil War were dy- 
ing out, the completion of the over- 
land telegraph and railway linked 
California to her sister States, and 
poured in upon her a new flood of settlers. 
Men brought out their families, and society 
slowly settled down to more sober and normal 
conditions. The establishment of steam connec- 
tion with Japan and China opened up our Asiatic 
commerce. The world was at last belted with 
steam, and San Francisco was one of its main 
transfer stations. Such was the social and polit- 
ical background of Dr. Stebbins’s work. ; 

His function was not only to sustain Unitari- 
anism in that lonesome station, but it was also 
necessary to mould into one organic unit. the 
mass of individuals forming his parish, having 
no common origin or traditions, and to surround 
the church with the usual organized activities. 

Outside of his parish a new and actively 
growing city and State demanded constant labor 
in the efforts to maintain higher »public senti- 
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ment, to establish and regulate public charities, 
and, above all, to raise the standard of general 
education. 

To this, next to his church, he gave his best 
work. He served as regent of the University 
of California for thirty years, and to him more 
than any other man is due the steady mainte- 
nance of a standard of education remarkably high 
for a new State. The result has justified his 
faith, and we now are-reaping the fruits of his 
labors. 

He was also a trustee of Stanford University 
and of the Lick Mechanical School. It is a 
strong testimony to his power and to his public 
spirit, when I am able to say that his parish 
furnished more strong men to take the lead in 
public charities and educational institutions 
than any other two parishes in town. 

In the pulpit his main stress lay upon the 
reality of spiritual things. The unseen was to 
him more real than theseen. He rarely gave us 
doctrinal or denominational sermons: his relig- 
ion was the personal relation of the soul to the 
living God; and he preached this with a power 
and earnestness that is rarely equalled. 

He is gone. His people will always mourn 
him, and those who were nearest to him will 
hold him in deepest remembrance. As for me, 
who knew him for nearly sixty years, nothing 
could ever pay my debt to him. 


fectly well that the soul of man has infinite 
powers, if the man will use them. He was 
afraid of nothing and nobody, and quite indiffer- 
ent whether he stood alone or with a circle of 
friends around him. I dare not say how many 
people have, within a short time past, reminded 
me of a speech he made at the Unitarian anni- 
versary when he was quite a young man. I 
think Dr. Bellows heard him for the first time 
that day, and from that moment Dr. Bellows 
marked him as one of the leaders. 

It was quite of course, then, that, when the 
calamity of Starr King’s death fell on the First 
Church in San Francisco, and when that church 
begged Dr. Bellows to fill his place for a time, 
he should have asked Stebbins to move from 
Portland to New York and take the charge 
of his own pulpit. It was quite of course, too, 
that it should have been determined then that he 
should take the vacant place at San Francisco, 
of so much importance and distinction. The 
war came to anend. And his duty was entirely 
different from what King’s had been, not simply 
in dramatic conditions, but in the object to be 
sought and the success to be gained. But when, 
thirty years after, one of the men best competent 
to speak said to me that King and Stebbins 
were the two Californian idealists who had done 
the most in leading that great State on its mag- 
nificent destiny, I knew that it was so. I knew 
that each man had worked his miracles in his 
own way, and I know now that in the great 
triumphs which are before California her peo- 
ple will always remember these two men as 
leaders. 

He was the most reliable of counsellors, be- 
cause he was the most affectionate of friends. 
He was a friend whose counsel was always re- 
assuring, because he was a counsellor who 
rested on the eternities. 

It is not long since a great many of us here in 
Boston heard him speak at the funeral of his 
near and dear and lifelong friend, Cyrus Bar- 
tol. The words were not many, but they were 
spoken as by a voice from heaven. It seemed 
as if the prophet Isaiah had stepped out from 
the Bible, and was telling us of the lessons of 
the generations past, that they might prepare us 
for our future which is before. As you listened, 
you knew that he lived and moved and had his 
being in his God. Because you knew this, every 
word that he spoke is remembered afterward 
among the oracles, I am forever citing a 
phrase which he dropped at Newton ten or 
twenty years ago: ‘‘We must learn to spell 
Nature with a large N; that God is I Am.” 
That is what he sees and knows and says, and 
one learned to listen to him as the present 
spokesman of the present God. 


could err in judgment, err in action, as all may 
do; but even in error men felt him noble. He 
may not have belonged to the order of saints, 
but surely to that of heroes. His mien was 
patrician, but his manhood was imperial. 
Another feature was what I will dare to call 
a genius for friendship. A man so positive in 
his convictions, dealing with so many interests 
and “ever a fighter,” is reasonably sure to pro- 
voke resentments; and Dr. Stebbins did so. 
At the same time he attracted people to him 
as few ever can, and held them in an allegiance 
that is much too rare. In that far Western city 
he was surrounded by a cordon of friends that 
neither personal malice nor partisan antipathy 
could break through, men and women whom 
even error could hardly have alienated and 
whom trial made more steadfast. The explana- 
tion is easy enough: it was a case of a large 
nature attracting other natures, and holding 
them steadfast by its own fidelity. Of what I 
thus teil I know through experience. Twenty 
years ago we met as strangers and parted 
friends; and, till his heart ceased throbbing, 
that happy relation was never clouded. We 
were never effusive in our intimacy; we saw 
each other not often; letters were not frequent. 
But the reality of an abiding place in his affec- 
tion was ever with me, and I could do no other 
than respond to it with an answering fealty. 


Dr. Hale sends the following reminiscences : — Rey. James De Normandie says: — 


Horatio Stebbins and I are very nearly of the 
same age. But I was young in college and he 
was one of the oldest members of his own class, 
so that he appears on the catalogue of graduates 
several years after me. But I knew him as I 
knew most of the men of his set intimately, 
when I was first settled in my own parish, and 
from that time forward. He was the classmate 
and friend of my dear brother, Alexander, who 

-lost his life earlier than the rest of us would 
have wished. I think all the best men of that 
somewhat remarkable class loved and respected 
Stebbins, perhaps because he was somewhat 
their senior, certainly because he was himself, 
never copied anybody, but was always brave 
and with his own forelook into the future. 
Samuel Longfellow was in Cambridge while 
that class was in college, and his life and theirs 
were closely intertwined even then. 

When Stebbins left the Divinity School, his 
position was already assured among us of the 
younger circle; and I personally was very glad 
that he was settled at once at Fitchburg, be- 
cause that was near me in Worcester County. 
That pulpit was distinguished then, as it is still 
among people who remember Massachusetts 
history, as having been the “throne” of Calvin 
Lincoln, one of the leaders, as he was one of 
the saints, of half a century ago. Stebbins was 
perfectly equal to the requisitions of a position 
so distinguished, as he was again when he was 
transferred to a position equally distinguished 
as the colleague of Dr. Nichols of Portland. 

I think it was at about that time that, in a 
speech to which we all attached importance, 
Starr King called him the young Dr. Walker of 
our Church. The compliment implied a great 
deal, as King meant it should; for he meant 
not only that for the next generation this young 
Mr. Stebbins was to be one of the first preachers 
of the time, but also that everything he said was 
well considered, that his opinions were really 
opinions carefully thought out, and that they 
were to be regarded as determinations. His 
range was wide as the universe. He knew per- 


When I was settled over the South Parish in 
Portsmouth in 1862, Dr. Stebbins had been for 
seven years the minister of the First Parish in 
Portland, and had attracted great attention by 
his strong preaching and powerful appeals for 
the Union just as the Civil War was coming 
on. 

When I was invited to be his successor in 
1865, I heard much about his ministry; and one 
incident, told me again and again, is strongly 
characteristic of the man. 

In his parish, as in all the old, wealthy, and 

conservative parishes in New England, there 
were at that time some who deplored any refer- 
ence to the war or to slavery in the Sunday 
services. They were bound up in commercial 
interests with the South or they were disturbed 
about the future of the land, and developed a 
sudden desire to hear what they called the gos- 
pel when they went to church, and not politics, 
which meant anything about the events that 
were stirring the whole country. 
One day a committee waited upon Dr. Steb- 
bins to say to him that they feared there was a 
good deal of dissatisfaction about his political 
sermons, and they were afraid they might break 
up the parish. “Who are the dissatisfied ones?’’ 
he asked. They did not care to mention any 
names; but there was an undercurrent, among 
many, of unrest which boded no good. Some 
of the best supporters of the church might fall 
away. “Who are the satisfied ones?” he 
asked. The most, of course, seem to be: only 
some of us do not like to hear every Sunday 
about such disturbing topics of which the week 
is full. “Well,” said Dr. Stebbins, “I know one 
person who is satisfied that he is doing his duty ; 
that is Horatio Stebbins ; and, as long as he feels 
so, such sermons will be preached.” 

One of his parishioners writes of his ministry 
in Portland, “His manner and voice and words 
in the pulpit excited in others the high thoughts 
and emotions with which his own mind and 
heart were kindled,” and adds, “It was a sad day 
for the First Parish when it parted company 


Dr. A. W. Jackson, formerly settled in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., writes: — 


The tribute I would like to offer Dr. Stebbins 
would require an ample page, but I must con- 
tent myself with a bare mention of one or two 
of his more salient features. I could tell with 
others of his resourceful intellect, his arduous 
toil, his thrilling eloquence; but, in my long 
acquaintance with him, I was always peculiarly 
sensible of his moral elevation, This was not 
on occasions only, when strong impulses might 
move him. In the unrestraint of private affec- 
tion, as in the pulpit or on the platform, there 
it was, a grace that never forsook him. In his 
fiercest wrath, he never lost his peise; in his 
keenest sorrow, he witnessed to those about him 
that a suffering may be an unshaken soul. He 
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with him, and it has never ceased to grieve at 
the parting.” : 

. When Dr. Stebbins succeeded Starr King in 
California, he did as much for that State, but 
in other ways, as did the golden-lipped preacher 
who saved it to the Union. 

It does not often fall to the lot of any man to 
have such an opportunity, nor, the opportunity 
given, for a man to have the gifts to lay a whole 
land under obligation for his noble work. 

There was in Dr. Stebbins a rare union of 
power and pathos, of strength and sweetness, 
of fierce denunciation of the wrong-doer and ten- 
der sympathy for every burdened or penitent 
one, of the prophet’s vision and the prophet’s 
faith in the day of triumphant good. 

Added to these ‘qualities, the secret of that re- 
markable ministry, reaching to eighty years, was 
its transparent reality. Here was no sensation- 
alism, no artificiality, no theatrical posing, only 
entire compliance in a few great spiritual ver- 
ities. By these he lived and wrought, and in 
thelr peace he calmly passed on. 


Rev. John White Chadwick writes : — 


We shall all agree, I think, that the peculiar 
power which Dr. Stebbins exerted was that of a 
grand and unique personality. And personality 
is always hard to analyze. The whole is greater 
than the sum of all its parts. There was the 
towering form,— 

“the front of Jove himself ; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.” 


There was that marvellous voice: the “music 
of mild lutes” was in it, and anon it was a 
“clarion of disdain”; it made single words so 
expressive that, written correspondingly, as Dr. 
Furness said of Channing, they would have 
covered the side wall of the church. But these 
things were but instruments. Behind them was 
the informing soul; and that streamed into every- 
thing he said and did, and made the ungirt spon- 
taneity of his private life of one piece with his 
most carefully considered public speech. This 
does not mean that he did all things with equal 
gravity. He had his jocund side. There was 
in him a fount of irrepressible hilarity which, by 
its lively ebullition, I have known to jeopardize 
the dignity of a grave ecclesiastical debate. 

A man is known byhis admirations. His were 
pre-eminently for Martineau and Hedge, and 
Bellows for his personal force. Hedge, of the 
two former, was his greater joy, partly because 
his style depended less on its embroidery of gems 
than onits even cloth of gold. He was himself 
a master of expression, and struck out phrases 
of unique and startling beauty, which did not re- 
mind you of books, but of the living world. 
They smacked of the soil in which he grew. 
They were ruddy with the hue of his immediate 
experience. He was no phrase-maker except as 
his large thoughts demanded adequate expres- 
sion. I have imagined that he wrote with dif- 
ficulty, that he was hard to satisfy and 
sometimes wrestled long before he saw the break 
of day. I have even fancied a certain obscurity 
in his manner of writing, especially upon the 
highest speculative themes. He was clarity 
itself in dealing with concrete affairs. If the 
obscurity was there, it was, I think, because he 
had a predilection for those mysteries of human 
life and the divine working which baffled thought 
and speech, and he could not be satisfied with 
the superficial plausibilites with which many-are 
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content. 
word. And hence the laboring thought,—labor- 
ing with conceptions that it could not always 
bring to a successful birth. 

I must speak of his humanity. It was his 
central trait. I never knew a man who could 
more vitally appropriate the Latin poet’s boast. 
Nothing human was foreign to him, least of all 
the passions which so devastate our human 
life. I have heard him talk of these with a kind 
of sacred fury in his speech. And ‘the was as 
pitiful as Jesus of the sinful folk. Yet he was 
not more human in his awful sense of life’s 
tragic implications than in his delight of every- 
thing that was compact of human pleasantness 
and kindliness, and I cannot easily conceive 
a kinder spirit than his own. 

He was a great citizen. I could not walk the 
streets of San Francisco by his side without be- 
ing touched by the reverence and affection in 
which he was held by the people of that city. 
But I shall best remember him saying the 
morning grace at his own table: the words were 
soJsimple and so strong, and‘ pervaded with 
such a tender sense of the perfect mutual un- 
derstanding of the heavenly Father and the 
man who prayed. 


Dr. Stebbins was greatly interested in Dr. 
Hale’s birthday celebration. He said several 
times, “If I were going to speak, there {is one 
thing I should say.” Finally, he took pencil 
and paper, and wrote the following ;words, the 
last which were written by his own hand : — 

“The time will come when men will ask, 
Who was he? 

“His religion was that universal principle of 
human nature that includes mankind. 

“It is that great principle which, carried into 
the world of thought, compels all men, when 
brought face to face with it, to confess that 
neither station nor wealth, nor conspicuous popu- 
larity, is the final test of greatness, but that 
mysterious quality that we recognize as charac- 
ter, diffused through all the activities of the 
mind, uniting the manly and the godly in one. 
Let those undertake to define it who will, they 
will fail. It has many elements in combination 
that defies all chemistry, revealing God in man. 
It is flesh and blood, and bone and marrow, and 
nerve and brain, suffused with feeling, free will, 
moral force, imagination, and love.” 

The private funeral on Friday morning, April 
11, was conducted by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
The burial on Saturday was in Portland, Me., 
with a brief service by Rev. J. C. Perkins. 

A memorial service for Dr. Stebbins was held 
at the First Parish Church in Cambridge on 
Sunday afternoon, under the general direction 
of Dr. Crothers, pastor of the church. The 
Scripture lesson was read by Dr. Crothers, and 
prayer was offered by Dr. Hale. 

Rev. Francis Tiffany spoke briefly of the early 
life of Dr. Stebbins, and of the impression that 
his high ideals had made on his fellow-students. 
From his father he inherited his strength of 
character and rugged independence; and from 
his mother, who was a woman of deep religious 
feeling and poetic nature, came his tender sym- 
pathy. His directness of speech, distinction of 
manner, and power of original statement dis- 
tinguished him through his entire career. 

President C. W. Eliot, speaking of Dr. Steb- 
bins’s services to his State in educational lines, 
believed that he had done more than can be esti. 
mated to give the California universities the 
place which they occupy among the educational 
institutions of the land and in shaping their 


He must adventure for some deeper 
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present standards. Asa result of his presence 
there, it is everywhere understood that these 
universities are built on freedom of thought. 
His leading quality was not the co-operative 
ability of his predecessor, Starr King; but he 
stood alone by himself, independent and strong, 
or asa leader of men. The thought of immor- 
tality is developed in two ways. First, the 
broken life has led men to feel that great 
powers lost here must have another chance. 
No less the full and rounded life has always 
persuaded men of the truth of deathlessness. 
In the presence of a growing and expanding soul 
like that of Dr. Stebbins, men feel that there is 
something in man independent of the body, not 
born to die. 

Rev. George Batchelor said that more than 
thirty-five years ago young men, who were think- 
ing of the ministry, directed their looks toward 
Portland, where Dr. Stebbins was preaching ; 
and he recalled the character of his influence 
from that time to the present. Within the last 
two years Dr. Stebbins had come to be almost 
his nearest neighbor, and he had learned to 
know him with his work done and his armor 
laid aside. Mr. Batchelor applied to Dr. Steb- 
bins the words of Paul; “ For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power and of 
love and of a sound mind.” His fearlessness of 
spirit, his power of leadership, his loving sym- 
pathy with the young, and his comforting cour- 
age with those facing the thought of old age 
were all included in a “sound mind.” Not 
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driven about by passion or winds of ‘doctrine, 
he shaped his own course. Until the end he 
did not falter, he did not fear; and we will not. 
The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Hale. 


For the Christian Register. 


Horatio Stebbins. 
SEPT. 11, 1864. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


On the same day, thine by the Western sea, 
Mine where the Eastern rolls its music in, 

Our work began, the continent between 

Our sundered ways. Thwart that immensity, 
When doubt and fear had well-nigh mastered me, 
How often has thy cheery message been 

A trumpet calling me to rise and win 

O’er foes abject triumphant victory ! 


The Eastern and the Western ocean make 
One music. Even so thy heart and mine 
Have beat accordant. Silent now is thine; 
Vet still from thy great spirit I will take 
Fresh courage daily, conquer by thy sign, 
Be something braver, better, for thy sake, 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, April 
8. There were present Messrs. Boyden, Cruft, 
Davis, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Garver, Lincoln, Lit- 
tle, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of March: — 


RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand March t.. sda pplenloctoseiges! $22,089\34 
From donations... 6,954.69 
First Unitarian ‘Society, “Milford, N. Hf. 
to establish a fund, to be held in trust 
for its benefit, it being the bequest of the 
late Hen: . Buxton to that society .. 1,000.00 
First Parish in Sudbury, Mass., on ac- 
count of First Parish in Sudbury Fund, 
additional .../.+.+ssssseseeeeeseneeerses 600,00 
Income = investments Cap 1,676.21 
SALE OF BOOKS). c05 cessleses sencions sin as spsise 381.40 
Payment of mortgage note, belonging 
ol “sea Investments, for reinvest- 
Levee cece cree cereusncnstsrscs ster eses 4,000.00 
Taterest on bank deposits. ...++++iereeese 35-03 
$36,731.55 
EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes «..+.+++ ers eeeecseeees $0,015.04 
ment on account of Amherst church.. 100.00 
Books, tracts, €tcss.~ yee ccscccce cous ° 615.47 
Salaries and other missiona oooe 982,23 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.. 283.18 
Amount pEYcsig on account of Lienow 
‘Trust Fund. 195.00 
Reinvested on account of First Parish i in 
Sudbury Fund.. 600,00 
Amount invested or reinvested o on | account 
of General Investments ...... 7,676.25 


For accrued interest on a above 
vestments,.. Ghee eee: cece cece sone 83.37 
Cash on hand April. Tat eee 17,181.01 


$36,731.55 


The business of the New England States 
Committee had precedence, and upon their 
recommendation the following appropriations 
were made for the year beginning May 1, 1902: 
i100 to the First Congregational Society, Cas- 
tine, Me.; $300, at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, to the First Unitarian Society, Farmington, 
Me.; $275, at the discretion of the secretary, 
to the First Unitarian Society, Waterville, 
Me.; $200 to the Central Church, Yarmouth, 
Me., on condition that the appropriation is not 
to be renewed; $850 to the Independent Congre- 
gational Society, Presque Isle, Me.; $250 to the 
First Unitarian Church, Exeter, N.H.; $250 to 
the Church of the Unity, Rochester, N.H.; $200 
to the First Parish, Mendon, Mass., on condition 
that $50 be added to the salary of the minister; 
$200 to the First Unitarian Church, Millbury, 
Mass. ; $200, at the discretion of the secretary, 
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to the Second Congregational Society, Mon- 
tague, Mass.; $150 to the First Congregational 
Society, Rowe, Mass.; $100 in aid of the First 
Parish, Tyngsboro, Mase .; $200 in aid of the 
First Parish, Tyngsboro, Mass.; $200 in aid of 
the First, Ecclesiastical Society, Brooklyn, Ct. 

Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee the following vote was adopted : — 

Voted, That $2,000 from the General Fund be placed at 
the disposal of the Publication Agent for use in developing 
the work of the publication of books, the actual publica- 
tion of all manuscripts to be under the/direction of the 
Publication Committee. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Education the Perkins Fellowships for the year 
1902-1903 were assigned to Mr. C. P. Wellman 
and Mr. F. M. Geer of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, to enable them to take a post-grad- 
uate course at the Harvard Divinity School. 

Under suspension of the rules it was voted 
that $35 be appropriated for the expense of the 
library. 

On behalf of the special committee appointed 
to consider the feasibility of a plan for retiring 
allowances for elderly ministers, the secretary 
presented a detailed report, and it was voted 
to have the report printed and the subject 
presented by the committee at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association. 

The architects of the building presented plans 
and contractors bids for the alterations in the 
lower story, made necessary by the change of 
the grade of Bowdoin Street, 

It was 

Voted, That the treasurer, under the direction of the 
Finance Committee, be authorized in behalf of the Asso- 
ciation to sign a contract for making the changes in the 
building caused by the alteration of grade of Bowdoin 
Street, in accordance with the architects’ plans which were 
laid before the board. 

Upon nomination, and in accordance with the 
instructions of the last annual meeting, it was 


Voted, To appoint as auditors of the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts Mr. James N. North and Mr. Charles H. Stearns. 


Adjourned. 
CHARLES E, ST. JOHN, Secretary. 


dnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


It is interesting to get the point of view from 
various sources upon the subject of the Sunday- 
school. The Unitarian disposition, on the whole, 
has been to develop the Sunday-school along 
the lines of instruction and education. There 
can be no question as to the wisdom of this aim, 
provided it is under the right conditions. Per- 
haps, in concentrating our efforts upon the im- 
provement of pedagogical methods, we may 
sometimes forget atmosphere and attraction. 
Young life must be understood and accepted on 
its actual facts, one of which conspicuously is 
the sentiment and social side. ‘Listener” in the 
Boston 7ranscript has the following outlook on 
the topic: — ° 

“The sociable side of the Sunday-school ques- 
tion is the love of attractiveness; but this phase 
has become unfashionable, and the attendance 
has fallen off in consequence. Church sociables, 
Sunday-school entertainments, tableaux, little 
plays, and the like, with their bond of enlivening 
influence, have been relegated to the past in the 
average fashionable church of to-day; and what 
remains commands only a semblance of the 
interest that was once invested in the Sunday- 
school. And yet with the passing of the Sunday- 
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school what will take its place? Where will the 
children of religiously diffident parents,— and 
there are many,—who yet do not desire their 
children to be ignorant of religious subjects, find 
the particular instruction which the Sunday- 
school imparts? Not in the mature church, nor 
in the day-schools, nor yet in their homes in 
nineteen cases out of twenty. Therefore, the 
Sunday-school should be recognized as an im- 
portant factor in the child’s education, as a 
medium for a wholesome influence, if nothing 
more, and should be maintained in a manner to 
attract and hold the interest of its pupils.” 
What this laical friend says with regard to the 
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place of the Sunday-school confirms the judg- 
ment of the experienced Sunday-school worker. 
It confirms the view of the public-school educa- 
tor, who sees no substitute now existing for the 
moral and religious educational agencies that 
are needed in a republic like ours. Of course, 
we claim that it ix a medium for something 
more than ‘‘a wholesome influence.” A Sunday- 
school rightly conducted contributes to the 
formation of a complete character. It enforces 
high ideals, communicates Biblical knowledge, 
deepens the religious feeling, and makes clearer 
and more effective the best motives in living. 
It may be said that the public-school system 
conduces greatly to these ends, but no one can 
claim that such objects are primarily character- 
istic of the day-school: they are incidental and 
subsidiary to intellectual training. But the 
Sunday-school maintains these objects from 
beginning to end, and works toward them accord- 
ing to its ability. 

We use the word “transition” a great deal. 
Sometimes it is applicable, and frequently it is 
out of place. But is it not safe to say that the 
Sunday-school is in transition? It is emerg- 
ing from the crude, catechetical conditions of 
the past, and, in doing this, finds many obstacles. 
Modern criticism of the Bible, the views of sci- 
ence, conflicting elements in social and civic life, 
all these affect the Sunday-school, frequently to 
its great injury. In some cases the friends of 
the Sunday-school have surrendered or become 
discouraged. I believe that the great remedy 
for all these troubles is a fresh courage anda 
new zeal. 

The watchword is intelligent faith; that is, a 
rational confidence, steady and sure, in the pos- 
sibilities of the Sunday-schoo]. It has often 
been a synonym for shallow teaching and senti- 
mental standards. I predict that it will eventu- 
ally become a training school for sturdy character 
and a true Christianity. It will become a neces- 
sity in the eyes of society and government. It 
will prove itseJf a genuine, helpful ally with the 
church, graduating its members into active par- 
ish relations with the church. 

Meanwhile, under the invigoration of this 
deepened faith in the Sunday-school, improved 
methods will be found, fresh attractions created, 
and the old prejudices removed. To return to 
the comment made above, is it not well for Sun- 
day-school workers to mingle with the rigor of 
instruction the attractive features referred to by 
“Listener ”? The fear of running to extremes 
should not prevent us from dealing justly with 
the whole problem. We ought to be able to 
blend attraction and education in such due pro- 
portion as to make the Sunday-school a pleas- 
ant place for the child and a source of pride for 
the parent. EpwarpD A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 

Topic for April 27, “Thoughts as Compan- 
ions.” Phil. iv, 8. “Such as are thy habitual 
thoughts, such also will be the character of thy 
mind ; for the soul is dyed by thoughts.”—Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 


“For nowhere, either with more quiet or more 
freedom, does a man retire than into his own 
soul, particularly when he has within him such 
thoughts that by looking into them he is imme- 
diately in perfect tranquillity, which is nothing 
else than the good erdering of the mind.” 
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THOUGHTS AS COMPANIONS. 


BY A. L. DAY. Pry 


The writer of the letter to the Philippians, 


gives good advice and wise counsel, because he 
sees that those to whom he writes are in need 
of just such instruction. He lays down various 
lofty precepts, in which he says, “Rejoice in the 
Lord alway”; he exhorts to moderation in 
conduct; he urges upon all the spirit of thanks- 
giving ; and then he commends his followers to 
the “peace of God which passeth understanding.” 
He says, “finally, brethren,” implying that, 
whereas all going before is most instructive, that 
which he is about to say to them now is most 
important of all. He continues, “Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” In other words, 
the writer says, even though all good teachings 
are most necessary and helpful, “finally,” it is 
necessary that we cherish in the minds the words 
of sound wisdom and instruction before they 
become of any value tous. In the Parable of 
the Sower it was the willing mind that héld the 
truth that was likened to the good ground that 
received the good seed, which sprung up and 
yielded an abundant harvest. And so all help- 
ful words are of no value unless they are kept 
in the mind and pondered. It is that we 
“think on these things” that the writer urges. 

We are all well aware how busy is the mind 
during our waking moments. It will contem- 
plate something, whether we are willing or not. 
It is only the weak mind that is inactive, and it 
is the healthy mind in the healthy body that is 
always at work. With this continuous thinking 
upon something, do we not find sometimes that 
our minds dwell upon those things that are un- 
pleasant and harmful, even to such a degree that 
we would not wish to reveal them? It is possi- 
ble so to discipline the mind, we are told, that it 
will hold only those things which are worthy 
and which help us to live higher and nobler 
lives. So the mind should be furnished with 
what will be both pleasant and helpful to us, as 
food for thought. There is so much of value 
that we can contemplate that the time when we 
let the mind dwell upon what is unimportant or 
harmful is worse than wasted. 


Our thoughts are our constant companions.’ 


Being able to furnish ourselves with such de- 
sirable companions as good and wholesome 
thoughts, it becomes the duty and the oppor- 
tunity of each one to entertain continually a 
host of pleasant companions. And how may we 
do this? It is our privilege to choose our 
thoughts, and make them such as we wish. If, 
whenever we see that an impure or unpleasant 
thought or one that is unwholesome and harm- 
ful is seeking entrance into our minds, we turn 
to something that is worthy of contemplation, 
the mind is well rid of an unpleasant visitor; 
and it receives one that ennobles and beautifies 
the character. 

One has said, “If you will tell me what you 
think about, I will tell you what kind of a man 
you are.” Truly, the mind is the man; and, as 
a man thinks, so is he. So, from entertaining 
high, noble thoughts, we come to partake of 
their character, and become noble, also. 

As our minds are ever at work, and as our 
thoughts go to fashion our whole lives, it is 
needful to give earnest heed to the current of 
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our thoughts. If our thoughts are pure, they 
will make us pure. If our thoughts are gen- 
erous, we shall show forth generosity. If we 
think loving thoughts, our lives will be sym- 
pathetic and mindful of others. If we strive to 
think justly, we shall become just. If we con- 
template what is God-like in man, our souls will 
become more God-like. 

One is known by the company he keeps, and 
as surely shall we be known by the character of 
these ever-present friends, our thoughts. And 
so, desirous of friends that are lofty, generous, 
noble, and loving, let us choose as our constant 
thought-companions those that are true, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report, and those that par- 
take of virtue and praise, that we may become 
of like character with them. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. J. J. Baillie, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellowship 
of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
W.L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. Morehouse, 
Secretary. 

Mr. Baillie, recently of the Baptist ministry, 
was prepared for the ministry at Liverpool Col- 
lege and under private instruction at Edinburgh. 
He acted as an evangelist in Liverpool for about 
twenty years, and conducted services also in 
Yorkshire and Scotland. From December to 
June, 1888, he was engaged in missionary work 
and in supplying pulpits in New York City, 
Has had short engagements in other places 
New York and Michigan. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. W. D. 
Wilkie, having satisfied the Committee on Fel- 
lowship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 

Mr. Wilkie was born in 1866. Graduated in 
Arts at Queen’s College, Canada, 1891; in Di- 
vinity from the same institution (Presbyterian) 
in 1894. Licensed, ordained, and settled at 
Eramosa, Ontario. In 1898 moved to Minto, 
No. Dak., preached there for three years. 
Both of these pastorates were over Presbyterian 
churches. Left North Dakota in autumn of 
gor, and came to study at Harvard University. 
Mr. Wilkie is registered as a graduate student. 


Meetings. 


The Worcester Association will meet with. 
Rev, Arthur W. Littlefield of Fitchburg, at 22 
Prospect Street, on Friday, April 25, at 10 A.M. 
Rev. Samuel A. Garver will present a paper on 
“Ministerial Education.” Jonathan Smith, Esq., 
president of the Worcester Conference, will be 
present after lunch to speak on matters of im- 
portance to the conference. Electric cars from 
the railway station and other points pass the 
Unitarian church, back of which is Mr. Little- 
field’s residence. Members will please notify 
the host not later than Wednesday, April 23, 
whether or not they will be present. Frederic 
J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston.—The seventh regular meeting will 
be held in the parlors of the Church of the 
Disciples at 5 P.M., Monday, April 21. Subject 


. 
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“The Relation of the Sunday-school Teacher 
to the Church.” Address, Rev. Charles E. 
St, John, of Boston; discussion, conducted by 


Mr: St. John. 
- + Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week ser- 

vice at noon on Wednesday, April 23, will be 

‘conducted by Rev. Charles F. Dole of Jamaica 
Plain. 

Bangor, Me.—In observance of the eightieth 
birthday of Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., of 
Boston, which fell on Thursday, exercises were 
held Wednesday evening, April 2, in the memo- 
rial parlors, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian church, which were 
attended by several hundred people. On the 
platform was a large portrait of Rev. Dr. Hale, 
surrounded by a profusion of Easter lilies. 
Rev. Ernest W. Hunt, pastor of the Unitarian 
church, was chairman of the meeting, and the 
speakers of the evening Dr. George Emory 
Fellows, president of the University of Maine, 
Rev. John S.. Sewall,.D.D., of the Bangor 
Theological Seminary, and Rev. Charles H. 
Cutler, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church. An admirable tribute was paid by 
Mrs. C. C. Barrett, the oldest member of the 
congregation, ninety-two years of age. Her 
paper was afterward sent to Dr. Hale. 


Brockton, Mass.— The people of Unity 
Church were not satisfied to have Boston do all 
the celebrating of Dr. Hale’s birthday, but 
wished to honor him according to their ability. 
The Women’s Alliance and Lend a Hand Club 
consulted with the pastor, Dr. Shippen, and 
made arrangements to have a meeting on Sun- 
day; April 6,.at five o’clock. Around the desk 
was draped the stars and stripes, at the right 
hand of the desk rested on an easel the picture 
of Dr. E. E. Hale. The profuse decorations of 
laurel at’ Easter were still fresh, and nestled 
amid the green was the form of a white dove. 
Fresh flowers were added to the decorations 
near Dr. Hale’s picture, and all combined to 
give the church a festive and very attractive 
appearance... The large auditorium of Unity 
Church has rarely been so well filled. There 
was not only.a good attendance from Brockton, 
but from. adjoining. towns. They came from 
North Easton, Eastondale, Bridgewater, East 
Bridgewater, and Whitman. 

There was an organ voluntary, Scripture read- 
ing by Dr: Shippen, Lord’s Prayer by the con- 
gregation, a hymn, “Oh, worship the King.” 
The Lend a Hand Club consists of about twenty 
young girls, who seem delighted in helping 
others. They recited in concert Dr. Hale’s 
mottoes, Lend a Hand, etc. Miss Harriet H. 
Cooper gave a succinct account of Dr. Hale’s 
story, “A Man without a Country.” She gave it 
in such a vivid and sympathetic manner that 
her audience were keenly interested in the 
narration. The “Star-spangled Banner” was 
sung by the soprano of the choir, Mrs. Thayer, 
with fine effect. A foem was recited by Mrs. 
Caroline E. Briggs, entitled “‘Growing Old.” 
Mrs. Briggs is more than a year older than Dr. 
Hale. There were readings by the president of 
the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Gibbs; by the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, Dr. Filoon. 
Mrs, H. B. Holmes read a favorite hymn of 
Dr. Hale’s, “Calm on the listening ear of night,” 
by Dr. Sears, with an organ accompaniment ; 
Dr. Shippen gave reminiscences of Dr. Hale. 
He was his successor as preacher in two parishes, 
Worcester and Washington. A very pleasing 
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part of the programme was. thé placing a laurel 
wreath upon Dr. Hale’s picture by a tiny girl, 
Kathryn Howard Rock, whose grandmother 
raised her in her arms to enable her to place it 
there. It is easy to imagine that, if Dr. Hale 
had been present in person, he, like the Master, 
would have put his hand on her head and 
blessed her, and have said, “Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” The services closed by 


Business Notices. 


The Burmantofts Pottery of Yorkshire, England, has 
brought out some wonderfully fine and novel color effects 
recently. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. of Boston 
have been among the first to secure specimens in jardi- 
niéres, with and without stands, umbrella holders, mantel 
vases, etc. 


An Interesting Desk.—In another column of this 
paper we print an engraving of a lady’s desk built of 
brown English oak, with cross-banded borders in light- 
toned wood and with colonial brass mountings. It is one 
of the most distinguished desks which Boston has ever 
seen, Itis being much admired by the crowds of visitors 


| at the Paine furniture warerooms, where it is on sale. 


Williamstown, Vt.—We find the Stars a great help 
in our Sunday school.—Francis A. KimBatu. Address 
all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Somerville, 2d inst., at the Unitarian parsonage, by 
Rev. W. H. Pierson, Rev. Frederic Gill, of Arlington, 
and Ruth, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 


Deaths. 


At South Boston, rsth inst., Mary Dale, 82 yrs. 5 mos. 


MRS. ELLEN SMITH. 

At Alton, Ill., 8th inst., Mrs. Ellen Smith, wife of the 
late William H. Smith, over 87 years of age, 

Few people leave behind them memories so shining 
with the love, the devotion, the unselfishness of an unas- 
suming life. She was a true Unitarian, and ever ready to 
help the cause by word and deed. Madame Smith, in spite 
of the infirmities of age, was one of the most faithful at- 
tendants of the church at Alton. Indeed, she was faithful 
unto death, for on Palm Sunday she came for the last 
time; and!on the evening of that day occurred the acci- 
dent which ended her long and rich life, She leaves be- 
hind her .many hearts that ached as they said their last 
farewell; for, wherever fell the light of her eyes or the 
touch of her hand, there it seemed that a blessing had 
come. She will ever live in these hearts surrounded by 
the halo of her beautiful and unselfish life. 


MISS SARAH PHILLIPS BECK, 

At Cambridge, 1st inst., Miss Sarah Phillips Beck, 

The death of Miss Sarah Phillips Beck has remoyed one 
whose strong personality and rich gifts of courage, wit, and 
human sympathy, will long be remembered by,those who 
knew her. 

While she had outlived most of her contemporaries, her 
intense loyalty to the ties of family friendship had brought 
around her the children of the friends she had loved in 
youth; and her keen interest in human nature and fine 
comprehension of excellence continually drew new friends 
within her circle. With Boston, the city of her birth»and 
her home through the greater part of her long life, she 
was united by many ties of ancestry and affection; and she 
had intimately known those movements in the intellectual 
life of New England which have made so important a part 
of its history from the time of the Transcendentalists and 
Brook Farm down to our own day. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to think of one more truly identified with the best 
life of Boston than Miss Beck. Her religious home was 
the old Hollis Street Church, under the preaching of the 
brilliant’ and lamented Starr King, Although her sum- 
mers were usually passed by the sea, which she deeply 
loved, she returned with gladness every fall to the roar 
and the energy of the city’s life, 

- The little home in Cambridge, to which she came over 


| twenty years ago, seemed at once instinct with the refined 


atmosphere of an old-time Boston mansion, Here she 
brouglit her valuable old carved furniture, her curious and 
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rare china, and the interesting painting, dear to her 
friends, of two graceful young figures’ on a large canvas; 
the “little girls”’ of a distant generation, who smiled inno- 
cently down upon the modern world, and gave distinction 
to the room. This home was a centre of gracious and 
abounding hospitality while her strength lasted; and here 
Miss Beck’s uncommon intellectual and sympathetic 
gifts, as well as those of an ardent, if sometimes too impet- 
uous, spirit of ready wit and of a racy and original power 
of speech created a strong attraction. 

In Cambridge she found great happiness in the Sunday 
services at the College Chapel, then conducted by Dr. 
A, P. Peabody, and another valued privilege was offered 
by the Harvard Symphony Concerts. Possessed of deep 
resources in her own nature, on many sides she was open 
to enjoyment. We can but touch heye upon the pleasure 
she found in the best examples of art, in old engravings, 
rare intaglios, and beautiful lace, in her love of the Ger- 
man language and literature, and in the society of those 
whose friendship she prized. The time came when sight 
grew dim, and the Athenzum books were laid aside, when 
the gentle younger sister died, and a lonely life became 
the portion of the one who was left; but ‘when is man 
strong until he feels alone”? Miss Beck met these and 
other sorrows with rare courage and with a high philoso- 
phy. As one of her friends has said, there was never any 
struggle with her to appear other than what she was, nor 
to have what was denied her. In these last years, fortu- 
nately surrounded by devoted relations, whose visits were 
a delight, she has loved to listen to her favorite poems 
and to cull from her familiar 7razscrift any gem of 
thought or description that a friend would value, In the 
cottage near the sea, where she passed last summer, she 
listened one afternoon to the moving words of the ‘‘Dedi- 
cation of Faust,’’ which brought to her mind many memo- 
ties of far-off years; and one of the last papers read aloud 
to her was the interesting account in the February Century 
of Browning’s life in Venice. With the great poets near 
at hand, with the warmest welcome for every new inspir- 
ing word in literature or art, and with keenest interest, 
up to her latest breath, in the human life about her, she 
has passed on to the beyond. E, S. B. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embailmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... - 
.«.« Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 


Magazines, Pamphlets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done. 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


Summer Settlement in the Pocono Mountains, 
Pennsylvania. For Friends and Friendly People. 
Inn and Cottages. The BUCK HILL FALLS COM- 
PANY, 1024 Race St., Philadelphia. Reference to the 
President of SWARTHMORE CoLLEGE and the Editors of 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. Send for Booklet. Inn 
(near Cresco, Lack. R.R.) opens sth mo. (May) 3r. 


FURNISHED HOUSE. 


(0 RENT for summer months, furnished house 

of ten rooms, oo situated in Ashmont, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Three minutes from steam or electric cars. 
Apply to ““X.,” office of the Christian Register. 


ye inducements to settlers of liberal religious 

views who desirea fine healthful climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND Sprinas, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, and only Unitarian church in 
Virginia. Address E. S. Rzap, HIGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 

summer bya Radcliffe Freshman; competent, good reader, 

and willing to be useful; references. Address, O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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the congregation joining in singing the hymn 
“Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee.” 
April 6, 1902, will long have a pleasant memory 
for old and young who were present on that 
occasion. 


Buffalo, N.¥.— Parkside Unitarian Church: 
A unanimous call has been extended to Rev. 
Charles Casson of Revere, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass.— A service in memory 
of the late Dr. Horatio Stebbins was held in the 
First Parish Church on Sunday afternoon, 
April 13. The pulpit was beautifully draped 
and almost hidden with memorial wreaths and 
flowers. Dr. Samuel W. Crothers conducted 
the service. Dr. Edward E. Hale offered 
prayer. Rev. Francis Tiffany read a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of Dr. Stebbins’s career. Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University spoke very 
effectively of the great services Dr. Stebbins 
had rendered the cause of education on the 
Pacific Coast, especially through his connection 
with the management of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Rev. George Batchelor touchingly spoke 
of the last days of Dr. Stebbins in his home in 
Cambridge. 


Chelsea, Mass. — Rev. George R. Dodson: 
Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, before leaving for 
her pastorate at Rowe, Mass., was entertained 
in various ways by her friends and parishioners. 
A very happy occasion was an informal recep- 
tion in her honor at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter N. Macdonald. A handsome purse, 
well filled, was handed her, Mrs. Frederic 
Whiton voicing the good wishes and God-speed 
of friends present and absent. 


Groton, Mass.— At a meeting of the First 
Parish Church, held March 31, it was unani- 
mously veted to request Dr. Young to retain 
his connection with the church, with the hon- 
orary title of pastor emeritus, all which was 
mutually satisfactory. Dr. Young retires from 
the active ministry after the last Sunday of 
May. During his long ministry he has seen 
but ten Sundays when he could not preach on 
account of illness. And it may be added that 
from the beginning of his ministry, February, 
1849, he has practised the Congregational ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, not allowing 
an ordinance which was meant to be a bond of 
union to become a badge of distinction and 
separation. He has held resolutely to the doc- 
trine of the “Birth-right Church,” and the rite 
of confirmation as an avowal of Christian faith 
and purpose, and with marked success. 


Madison, Wis.—First Church, Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore: The Easter season was a busy one for 
our church. The decorations were provided by 
the Young People’s Guild. The morning audi- 
ence filled the auditorium. Eleven persons 
signed the covenant and received the right hand 
of fellowship. At 3 P.M. the pastor and choir 
conducted a public service at Masonic Temple 
before the Knights Templar. At 4.30 the Sun- 
day-school gave an Easter concert. Mr. Parker, 
a student at the university, led the exercises. 
Prof. J. B. Johnson talked of the origin of Easter 
in the New Testament. In the evening the 
church was filled again to listen to a lecture on 
Buddha by Dr. Lyenaga,a talented Japanese 
scholar. A new sign has been placed on the 
front of the church by the guild; and within a 
few weeks an outside porch light will be put in, 
and a granolithic walk laid around the building. 
Much interest is being taken in the approaching 
mteetings of the Western Conference at Chicago. 


The Christian Register 


Meadville, Pa—A unique service was held 
in the Theological School chapel, April 6, for 
the purpose of installing the officers of the 
newly organized “Brotherhood for Unitarian 
Missions.” This society is primarily for arous- 
ing and fostering the missionary spirit among 
the students and for co-operating in all practical 
ways with whatever promises to extend Uni- 
tarian work. President Cary and Prof. Barber 
made addresses, and President Cary admin- 
istered the oath of office. The officers installed 
were Mr. Reuben S. Barrow as president; Mr. 
Walter D. Smith, vice-president ; Mr. Burton A. 
Hills, secretary-treasurer; and an executive 
committee, Prof. George W. Gilmore and Mr. 
John H. Lathrop. The organization hopes to 
become known throughout the denomination, 
and invites correspondence from all interested 
in the work. 


Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. G. F. 
Pratt: The annual meeting of Unity Church was 
held on April 3. The reports of officers showed 
that the society had gained during the year in 
financial strength, in numbers and interest, and 
in the manifest good will of the community. A 
small deficit reported by the treasurer was imme- 
diately wiped out by the pledges of those present, 
so that the church starts upon the new year 
free from all debt. The Building Committee ex- 
hibited some very handsome plans of the church 
which it is proposed to erect this summer, and 
reported over eleven thousand dollars in cash or 
pledges, most of which has already been paid in. 
The old board of officers was unanimously re- 
elected. 


Needham, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
W. W. Peck: Since January vesper services 
haye been held every Sunday afternoon, and 
have been well attended. A chorus choir of 
young people, under a leader, furnishes music 
for vespers; and three of them, being violinists, 
render valuable aid. 

Wednesday evening Lenten services were 
also held; and, at the last one, the Baptist and 
Evangelical Congregational ministers took part. 
Easter was bright and beautiful in every respect. 
At the communion service three men and four 
women united with the church, receiving the 
right hand of fellowship from the minister after 
the simple but impressive rite of admission. 
A “Thimble Club” of workers for the church 
has lately been organized among the young 
ladies, and a “Fellowship Club” for the older 
boys and young men has been started by the 
minister. 

A large and flourishing circle of King’s 
Daughters is very active in works of philan- 
thropy, and there are several other lend a hand 
“tens.” 

Few small churches are blessed with so 
many earnest workers in all departments, who 
serve “without money and without price.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Rev. George W. Kent of 
Providence, R.I., addressed the Unitarian Club 
on’ Wednesday evening, giving some of his ex- 
periences in coming into the Unitarian fold from 
another denomination, and expressing his grati- 
fication at the warmth and cordiality with which 
he had everywhere been received, and his enjoy- 
ment of the greater freedom he had found. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—On Easter Sun- 
day we had what was considered to be the 
largest congregation ever assembled at a Uni- 
tarian service in this city. In the evening 
Mr. Thacher preached at Springville, fifty miles 
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distant, where a Unitarian society is being 
formed. During the past week he conducted 
religious services each morning at the State 
University. The men’s Unity Club, the Ladies’ 
Unity Circle, and the Shakespeare Club are al] 
in a flourishing condition. 


Waltham, Mass.—The installation of Rev. 
Charles A, Place as pastor of the First Parish 
took place on Tuesday, April r. Rev. Edward J. 
Young, D.D., opened the services with invoca- 
tion. Prof. Edward Hale read the Scriptures. 
Prof. W. W. Fenn preached. Rev. C. G. 
Ames, D.D., offered prayer. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, gave the charge to the minister. Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman extended the right hand of 
fellowship. Rev. A. L. Hudson gave an ad- 
dress to the people, and the service closed with 
the benediction by the new pastor. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 
Already acknowledged. ....-+.2+- sess cere seescnee 70 
Apr. 1. First Unitarian Society, West Newton.. _ 1,600.00 
1. Society in Watertown, additional (in all 
00 


I. 
I. 


Nu 


tional 10.00 
2. Society in Dover, N.H 20.00 
2. Society in Lancaster... 100.00 
2. Society in Menomonie, W 10.00 
2. Sunday-school in Louisville, 3.50 
2. Society in Haverhill.........-... ‘ 16.70 
2. Societyin Ann Arbor, Mich........++. 50.00 
2. Society in Cleveland, Ohio, on account, 40.00 
3. South i ene my Church, Boston, 
additio: ea all $2,000) “ 500.00 
3. Society in P. ue 100.00 
3. Society in Belfast, Me.. 40.00 
3. Society in Lincoln, Ne! 35.00 
4. Society in Leominster, on account 140.00 
4. Society in Geneseo. epee aes 16.00 
4. Society in Brookfield... 50.00 
4. Society in Denver, Col.. 10.00 
5. Society in Nashua, N.H. 128.06 
7. Society in Norton.......++.+ 15.00 
7. Society in Mt. Pleasant, Mi 5.00 
7. Sunday-school of First Parish 
Hine. .04. <c00 scveccovecssnacee 16.50 
7. Society in Santa Cruz, Cal.. 11.60 
7. Society in Erie, Penn......... 15.00 
7. Society in Belmont....... 302.00 
7. Society in Leicester....... 32.00 
8. Society in Keene, N.H., 0 291.38 
8. Society in Yarmouth, Me. 16.56 
8. Society in Topeka, Kan... 15.60 
8. Society in Concord, N.H 225.00 
8. Society in Charlestown, N.H. : 10.00 
8. Society in Gouverneur, N.Y..........5 8.40 
8. Sunday-school of Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Cambridge.......... . 5.00 
8. Third Religious Society of Dorchi 
Boston-.......+ 116.25 
8. Society in Glouc: 55.25 
9. Society in Rowe.... 10.00 
9. Society in Gardner..... 30.00 
9. Society in Andover, N.H...........s00. 10.00 
9. Society in Taunton, additional (in all 
$228.30) << s'oss0idaes casscons caselsmasvel 25.00 
to. Arlington Street Church, Boston..... 4,833.07 
ro. Society in Charleston, S.C 
tional (in all $s0)..... 25.00 
ro. Society in Duxbury 13.50 
ro. Society in Toronto, Can. 40.00 
11. Society in Colorado Springs, Col. .3ce0 50.00 
11. Society in Keene, N.H., additional 
(injalll $ags7a Byes eewesleteainss. dace cup 2.00 
1z. Unity Church, St. Paul. Minn 89.00 
12. Hawes Unitarian Congr 
Church, Boston (South).. 90.87 
12. Society in Lebanon, N.H 20,00 
2. 10.00 
i2. 
4.00 
12, 
l $1,100) +--+ ustusappi latlvrcint es ecce ' 100.00 
12, Society in Wilmington, Del............ 108.00 
\ : $55,084.17 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Julius Blass. 


Untimely, indeed, seems the death of Julius 
Blass at the City Hospital in Baltimore on the 
evening of Saturday, April 5, after having under- 
gone a serious and painful operation, but appar- 
ently on the way to recovery. The burial was. 
at Erie, Penn., on Wednesday, the 9th inst. He 


ee 
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would have been forty-one years of age on 


Mayr. Julius Blass graduated after a six years’ | 


course of study at the Meadville Theological 
School in 1883; and after a short settlement at 
Jackson, Mich., he was called to Millbury, 
Mass., where he became the first minister of 
the First Unitarian Society, serving it faithfully 
for four years. Thirteen years ago, March 30, 
he preached his farewell sermon at Millbury, in 
order to become the associate pastor with his 
uncle over a large German church in Evans- 
ville, Ind. Soon after his removal to Evansville 
his uncle died, leaving him in sole charge. His 
work here was extremely difficult and exacting; 
and for twelve years, almost without sufficient 
interruption for a brief vacation during the 
entire period, he labored most zealously, preach- 
ing twice each Sunday,—in German at the 
morning service and in English in the evening. 
Somewhat over a_ year ago he was obliged to 
resign, being completely prostrated and spend- 
ing many months in a hospital. Slowly recov- 
ering, he went to his early home'in Baltimore, 
where he lived with his brother, Henry Blass, 
until the time of his death. 

Julius Blass, whose father was a successful 
preacher in the German Reformed Church, in- 
herited the tastes and capabilities of the devoted 
Christian minister. Although thirteen years 
have passed away since his departure from Mill- 
bury, the news of his death came to the little 
company of his former parishioners with all the 
force of a great bereavement. He possessed a 
peculiar power of friendship, and those who knew 
him well loved him beyond measure. As a 
preacher, his message was always scholarly and 
direct, and prepared with the most conscientious 
and affectionate fidelity. He was absolutely free 
from selfish interest, modest, childlike, and cor- 
dial in all personal and social relations. In his 
pastoral relations he found out and ministered to 
the deepest needs of his people; and there are 
many, both old and young, who will remember 
him with heartfelt gratitude. During his short 
life he suffered great misfortunes and encoun- 
tered many personal sorrows, but from them he 
turned with all the greater zeal to the labors of 
his chosen profession. “Passing through the val- 
ley of Baca,” he made it “a place of springs” for 
those who followed after. It seems impossible 
to those of us who knew and loved him that we 
shall see that glorious form and face no.more. 
His classmates at Meadville, members of the 
Worcester Ministerial Association, and his many 
friends in this State and elsewhere will cherish 
the memory of that young David as a prince in 
Israel. And those who were especially touched 
and found out the deep, rich places of his soul 
will read in a new spirit those words from “In 
Memoriam” which he so loved and so often 
quoted : — 


I shall not see thee. Dare I say 

No spirit ever brake the band 

That stays him from the native land, 
Where first he walk’d when claspt in clay ? ? 


No visual shade of : some one lost, 
But he, the Spirit himself, may come 
Where all the nerve of sense is numb; 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost. 


O, therefore, from thy sightless range, 
With gods. in unconjectured bliss, 
O, from the distance of the abyss 

Of tenfold- complicated change, 


Descend, and touch, and enter; hear 
The wish too strong for words to name; 
That in this blindness of the frame 

My Ghost may feel that thine is near. 


LG. W. 
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BROWN OAK. 
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tion. 


land. 


The beauty of this Desk is hard to 
describe. 
be difficult to imagine its appearance unless 
one has seen the samples of Brown Oak Fur- 
niture which we recently placed on exhibi- 


Even with a description, it would 


This brown oak is imported from’ Eng- 

It has a curly grain as beautiful as the 
famous Hungarian Ash. 
larger surfaces (doors, panels, etc.) in cross- 
banded veneers of lighter tone, and the 
effect is wonderful. 


We frame the 


The trimmings are of brass, in antique design, with beaded handles 


and escutcheons. 
with every convenience. 


The arrangement of the Desk is of the latest type, 


The ownership of such a piece of cabinet work is a possession for all time. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “* Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


LE Our Dead President. 
. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3: Good Government for the City. 
4. Another Year. 
5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 
6. What the Church can do for the World. 
Le Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

e. Sandey : Its Origin, History, and Author- 
11. The Kae’ ’s Question. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [orning Song of the Creation. (By 

Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Fathers and one (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
24. Marthas and [a (By Rey. Robert Collyer. ) 
26. . oe on ft . “Mount. (By Rev. Robert 


27. The E akerition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) 
28. Church Membership. 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 
8. I. What Life is For, 
10. Il. Education for Life. 
12. Ill. Mone 
16. IV. The Rihics of Cane 
17. _V. What to Read, Why 
18. vi. The Place of Religion ek Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women,’’ 


19. I. Man and Woman, 

21. Il. Love and Marriage. 

22. Ill. Parent and Child. 

23. IV. Home and Society, 

25, V. The Ethics of Divan: 

29, VI. The Growing Independence of Women. 


Send for a@ specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 
An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


27a Congress Street, - - . Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
isprinting in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality, 
3. The Double Harvest. 

4. The Man-like God. 

5. Practical Ideals. 

6. The New Womanhood. 
7. Judas Iscariot. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
27a Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


Our old Irish cook, whose brother and. cousin | Fegister at the 
came over together, was telling how the pas-| NEW 


sage money was raised. “Mary, she had a 
heifer, an’ she tuk her to the county fair, an’ 
she sould her. So that got her ker money. An’ 
me brither, he did the same, only his was a 
horse.” 


Captain: “Sergeant, note down Private Gras-| BEACON ST. 


grum,— three days on bread and water for slov- 
enly turn-out on parade.” Sergeant: “Beg par- 
don, captain, that won’t make the slightest differ- 
ence to him: he’s a vegetarian.” Captain: 
“Then give him three days on meat and soup.” 
—Pick:-Me-Up. 


“Your work bears the closest kind of inspec- 
tion,” remarked the girl with the Julia Marlowe 
dimple. “What infinite pains you must take 
with it!” “Perhaps,” replied the artist, “but, 
do you know, I enjoy the pains.” ‘‘Then,” she 
rejoined, with a bright smile, “you, too, pursue 
art for art’s ache.”—Chicago Tribune. 


In a Philadelphia kindergarten a teacher was 
telling the little children about a clock. “Now, 
this,” she said, “is the pendulum,— this thing that 
swings back and forth. Did any of you ever 
hear the word ‘pendulum’ before?” A child put 
up her hand. “Yes, teacher,” she said. “Pen- 
dulum Franklin. I’ve heard it often.” 


Senator Hanna was recently asked if he ever 
cherished a wish for something in addition to 
all his present achievements. The questioner 
wished to decoy him into an expression of fur- 
ther political ambition. But he replied, looking 
along the dinner table at which they were 
seated: “Yes, I have one wish. I wish that I 
might eat what I please, and compel some Dem- 
ocrat to digest it.” 


An assistant secretary in one of the depart- 
ments, a wealthy man, went house-hunting in 
Washington immediately after his appointment. 
His salary is $4,500 a year. He secured a house 
at a rental of $4,000. On the occasion of his 
first dinner in his new house, he appeared to be 
much preoccupied... “What is worrying you, 
dear?” asked his wife, cheerily. “Oh,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am wondering what we shall do with 
the remaining five hundred dollars of my 
salary.” 


Going up the Mohawk Valley on a New York 
Central train the other day were two men, at- 
tached to each other by handcuffs. Finally, 
one turned to the other, and asked, “Where yer 


going?” “Utica,” was the reply. “Asylum?” 
“Veep.” “Crazy?” “Yep, religion.” There 
was silence for some time after that. Then the 


one who had answered the questions turned in- 


quisitor. “You going to Utica?” “Yes.” 
“Crazy, too?” “Yes.” ©What’s the matter 
with you?” “Imperialism.” “Oh, you ain’t 


crazy. You're % fool."—Albany Evening Jour- 
nal. 


Representative Patterson of Pennsylvania has 
a local railway pass for himself and wife. An 
Trish constituent recently came to him, smiling, 
and said: “Mr. Patterson, sor, as a favor would 
you be after loaning me the use of your pass ?” 
“But, Tim, everybody round here knows me; and 
they would know the pass wasn’t yours.” ‘Oh, 
bless ye, sor, I don’t want it for meself at all. 
I want it to let me ole woman feel sort of grand. 
Ye see, sor, no one would know me old woman 
from yours; and so I thought”— Patterson was 
aralyzed. But then the funny side of it struck 
im; and the Irishman thought he had been 
struck with ague, he laughed so.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS ion; ove asl eaedeaee i 
AE RTER CUT Te pemaeeisaes Saupe 


$3,043,498.27 


HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. F ER, Vice-President. 


F OST 
oO M i gat Ps ine on E er’ TRUS CORNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. a a : 


8, K. HUMPHREY, 


SSS se Pe = 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
5 2 EE Bost 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. S40 Mxchange, Ru dinen Namene ae: 
Merion (new):.....« Apr. 19 Haverford (new)...May3} DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Commonwealth,.Apr.26 |New England....May ro 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State 8t., Boston 


Cheap Trip 
California 


Home seekers’ excursions to Cali- 
fornia and Phcenix, Arizona, daily, 
March 1 to April 30; only $33 from 
Chicago ; correspondin 

ly. 


Town, City, County, Railroad, or other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. | All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT'S PENS, 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng. 


Educational. 


rates from East genera 
Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

California is an open door of 
opportunity for the hustler. 
Opportunities for you in 

San Joaquin Valley,—dairies, 
Orchards, wheat, alfalfa. 

Ask for land pamphlets. 


Santa Fe 
S. W. MANNING, N. E. Agt. 


The A.,T. & S. PF. Ry., 4 Ay eeniueton St,, Boston 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 
Modern programme. Ample equipment. Thorou 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gi; 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, 
Miss CRROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also called 


Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the ‘Choice 
efa School.” ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
» FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes, 


Individual 
teaching. sche 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WEST NEWTON. 
MASS. 


0. 


Wa ut PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
: mM Maln Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass, 
2” All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Falr Prices. 


MENEELY & CO. sit vouvnens 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 


CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Mencely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826. 


a CaRBETs PRICES. 65 


Ss 
OPP.BOVLSTOK ST. 


WASHMINCTON Ts, BOSTON 
s=, 


